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-  Gaw Joan Crawford yesterday in a scene 
‘with Robert Montgomery, Frank Morgan, Ralph 
‘Forbes, Nigel Bruce and Benita Hume. They 


ary of a Hollywood Re- 
porter: 


were seated around a table quipping clever dia- _ 


, log for “The Last of Mrs. Cheney.” Director 
Richard Boleslawski had to laugh when the in- 
imitable Bob Montgomery remarked to Mrs. 


‘Cheney (Joan Crawford) : “It is sometimes easier — 


to die for a woman than to live with her.” 

— Afterward Miss Crawford came off the set 
to change her frock and I was struck again by 
her gracious manner and poise. She greeted 
several visitors, who I’m sure meant less than 
nothing in her life. But she suggested so many 
little things for them to do, when they told her 
how thrilled they were to see her (never having 
been on a moving picture set before), that they 
went away from there positively gasping their 
gratefulness. 

She tells me she is a little nervous about her 
role, as she knows how marvelously clever Ina 
Claire was in the stage version. “No, I never 
saw her do it, thank heaven,” she said, unhook- 
ing the collar of her handsome silver cloth din- 
ner gown, as she ran toward her dressing room. 
“It is almost impossible to avoid imitating an 
actress, once you have been impressed with her 
performance,” she went on, as I tried to keep up 
with her across the huge sound stage. 

Miss Crawford has never looked more beau- 
tiful than she does now and certainly she has 
never been more vivacious and alluring. 


As Nigel Bruce started for home, he in- 
vited Bob Montgomery to pop into his 
house fora drink, —— 
“| don’t want a drink,” remonstrated 
“All right, Pll make it tea,” agreed — 
Bruce. “But for heaven’s sake come in for 
a minute; I’ve got something I want to show 
you.” in A es 
“I know; you've got a cage of perform- 
ing mice,” laughed Montgomery, “but I'll 
come.” 
| “Performing mice,” echoed Bruce, look- 
ing at me, shaking his head and touching it 
knowingly with his forefinger. “Just a cut- 
up,” he pointed significantly to the disap- 
pearing back of Montgomery, who was also 
hustling off to change his suit. 


VER on the “Par- 

nell” set, Clark 

Gable was chatting with some friends while 

waiting for his turn to appear in the huge court- 

room scene which was being assembled by Di- 

rector John M. Stahl. Seas 

_ Clark grinned at me, but as he was absorbed 

in'the conversation of his visitors, what could I 

do but move my chair up close enough to hear 
what they were saying? 

Gable looks a bit strange with his Parnell 


sideburns, but Stahl must have compromised _ 


after seeing him in a beard. 

__ There are several interesting sidelights on 
this “Parnell” picture. While I was trying to 
catch Clark’s conversation, about 150 extras and 
principals were being lined up for the courtroom 
scene, in which Parnell is being tried for a let- 
ter of conspiracy, which he was supposed to 
have written. Bee 
__ I was especially struck with the appearance 

of George Zucco, who is playing the in of Sir 

Charles Russell. A little more snooping and I 

discovered that he was given the part of Dr. 

Kammer in “After the Thin Man,” by W. S._ 

Van Dyke and with every reason, for :‘Zucco 

was the leading man of Van Dyke’s mother, 
_ Laura Winston. The two recently met on the 
pe. ‘Set and talked of old times, familiar places and 

_ people whom they have known in the show 


business... | as 
_ Neil Fitzgerald, disguised in a long beard, — 


the role of the real conspirator, Pi gott. 


| the lines of this particular scene 
Fitzgerald - 


| 1 was casting Parnell, he asked Fitz- 


d read the ha 


HOLLYWOOD REPORTER | 


By Grace Wilcox 
Screen and Radio Hollywood Bureau 


Darryl. Zanuck and Sidney Lanfield are 
taking their lives in their hands with the 
greatest of ease. They are actually going to 
put Walter Winchell and Ben Bernie into a 
film called ““Wake Up and Live.” If there 
is no reporter page some week, you will 
know, dear editor, what’s the matter. I shall 
be hanging around the set, waiting to see 


who starts to kill whom first. 
* * 


|r YOU want to starve 

to death, appear on 2 

scene in which Henry Hathaway has cooked up 

the victuals, figuratively if not literally. When 

he goes in for a tiffin—or “brunch”—he leaves 
nothing out of the menu. 

This one was according to Victorian stand- 
ards and was especially prepared for “Souls at 
Sea,” featuring Henry Wilcoxon and Gary 
Cooper. 

Idwal Tones describes it better than I can, 
because I became too hungry to learn the details. 
Besides, Idwal is a sumptuous cook and my forte 
is a tomato soup and on a fare occasion I’ve 


- been known to whip up a French dressing that 


brings down the house. 

“A hand-embroidered weighted cloth of Irish 
linen was spread out on a thirty-foot table. At 
each corner was set a vast, Brittania-ware bowl 
of salad. Twenty epergnes held fruit and nuts. 
Five salvers each held an immense rock-cod, 
armored with yellow aspic and a spine bristling 
with shirred tissue on toothpicks. The cheeses 
were a Royal Stilton and a Gorgonzola the size 
of a keg. To keep slightly on the breakfast side, 
there were trenchers of chased silver, heaped 
with kedgeree, curried eggs, haddock, bacon and 
eggs, with tureens of smoking hot porridge. Also 
tea, coffee and port wine. 

_ “A squad of bleak-faced and paunchy butlers 
in broadcloth served up the victuals. They were 
hardly less awe-inspiring than the guests — 50 
characters who might have stepped out of 
Dickens—a clergyman or two, some acid dowa- 
gers, a scattering of siarky Earls and Dukes, 
cabinet ministers, shipping magnates, a brace of 
admirals and a few octogenarian bankers. 

“This was a two-hour take, with the lens 
resting longest on Wilcoxon and Frances Dee.. 
As a gastronomic tableau. vivant it was a huge 
success, the only things anywhere near equal to 
it being the banquet scenes in “The Private Life 
of Henry VIII’ and “The Devil Is a Woman.’ ” 

And I got away from there and spent more 
than I should for a full Italian meal at Lucey’s. 

yaar * *. 

_ Dick Powell im his role as papa to Joan 
Blondell’s son, Norman Scott Barnes, is 
learning things. For instance, he has had to 
stop giving his dog bones because young 
_Master Norman thinks it’s fun to chew bones 
already chewed by the dog. 

Alan Mowbray sympathized with this, 
for he worries a good deal about his daugh- | 
ter Patricia, aged 5, who insists on eating 
all the caviar canapes before the guests 
arrive. It’s fun listening to these two papas 
swap yarns about the kiddies, as they wait 
for the next set-up for “On the Avenue.” 

* * * 


Pog Ne SPARKS ac- 

; tually turned down 
$50,000 when he was broke. Landing in New 
York during the actors’ strike in 1919, Ned was 
out of a job for three years. Finally his friend, 


Samuel Merwin, the novelist, offered him $50,- 


000 if he would find some sort of business in | 


which he would like to engage. 


Sparks thought and thought, but arrived no- _ 


where. He couldn’t think of anything he wanted 
to do except act — so he didn’t get the fifty 
a Web er anea: ene ; 

Yesterday on the “One in a Million” set he 


_ Was pondering the question of whether he would _ 
| _ ¢ money than he has if he could ~ 


ve made 


Personal, but Not 
- Confidential 


Mss SHIRLEY 
TEMPLE and 
Nick Janios, maitre d’hotel of the Cafe de Paris 
on the Twentieth Century-Fox lot, have reached 
an impasse. : 
As reported on this page, Miss Temple has 
a new Pekinese, named Ching-Ching. Nick, on 
the other hand, has a pet cat called Golden Bells. 
Ching-Ching and Golden Bells do not hit it 
off and the other day Golden Bells decided she 
had had enough. Dogs are not allowed in the 
cafe, anyway, and cats are supposed to stay in 
the background. © ee 
So Golden Bells arched her back, snarled 
offensively and proceeded to scratch Ching- 
Ching across the flank. Then ensued a Mack 
Sennett chase, with Golden Bells chasing Ching- 
Ching out the door and Miss Shirley Temple in 


full cry, followed by Nick, in spite of loss of 


face. 
Miss Temple finally rescued Ching - Ching, 
sadly chastened, and Nick, looking scornful, 
took his pet into the kitchen garden. 

“If your cat ever touches my Ching-Ching 
again, I won't like you any more, Nick,” pouted 
Shirley, prettily. Pe SS S) fe 

Nick is dark and when he frowns he frowns 
and this was one of the times. He said little, but 
his thoughts on Pekes generally were all too 
apparent. Golden Bells was given sweetbreads 
for dinner that night. ee 

* +e : 
Francis Lederer is rushing around the 
country making personal appearances and, 

I’ve no doubt, having a let of fun, but he 

didn’t forget his promise or his Hollywood 

friends. No, indeed. Here we all are, fur- 
nished with sacks of walnuts from his San. 

Fernando ranch. They are delicious and out 

this way we know walnuts when we see 

So, while Francis dashes around doing 

“Tonight, Lover Tonight,” written by Dr. 

Paul Czinner, husband of Elisabeth Bergner, 

adapted by Lederer and Leonard L. Levin- 

“son, our good wishes go with him to Boston, 

Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit and Kan- 

sas City, a eee 6. 

ee ee 


-O ME there was 

something very loyal 

and touching in the recent visit to Hollywood 

of Marguerite Clarke in order that she might be 

present to help Adolph Zukor celebrate his 
quarter of a century in pictures. — 

_ Miss Clarke retired into private life as the 
wife of a Louisiana millionaire, who died re- 
cently in an airplane crash. She was one of 
Zukor’s early “finds” and he made her inde- 
pendently wealthy for life by starring her in 
some 30 silent pictures, a 

She has never had the slightest desire to 
come back to the screen from her lovely home, a 
plantation near New Orleans. _ AER, 

She is handsome, charming and very smartly 
dressed. She seemed surprised when a list of the 
pictures in which she had appeared were shown 
her. “I had no idea I made so many,” she smiled. 
“My career must have been more important than 
I thought. But I have never regretted giving it 
up; in fact, I have often gone a year or two with- 
out thinking of it at all. Marriage has been my 
career for many years.” a CO ee 
* ee 


Irene Dunne has no illusions a to aio “ 


Sat 


her public prefers in the matter of roles. —s_ | 
Since “Show Boat” and “Theodora Goes © 


Wild,” Miss Dunne has received thousands | 
of fan letters asking her to continue doing — 


light, amusing characterizations. She will do 


“Madame Curie,” distinctly a divinin Pet tayen 
and if the reaction to this Pmt 
trayals thereafter. = 
Over the phone this morning 
brighten her new home in He 


+e 
+ 


was washing his legs. 


~ beginning to enjoy this place. 


eee [ HE last and best 
- vacation I’ve ever 


had was spent in the hospital only a 
little while ago. I was flat on my back 
for two weeks with a little internal dis- 
order called “intestinal flu.” It was 
pretty tough going, for a while, but I 
enjoyed it. 

Of course this sounds a trifle crazy, 
and I guess itis. Sick people sometimes 
veer a bit from the edge of sanity, and 
you can’t blame them. I could have 
“gone insane counting the cracks on the 


wall of my hospital room. 


But I saw that danger in time. 
second day I was there I counted the 


‘cracks and it came to 17, of which seven 
were long and the rest were pretty short. 


“All right,” I said to myself. ‘There 


ed 


*: 


- 
a oK 
lize ¥ 


wa 


—s 


eee Le eS eee To CE ee ee ee ee ee ae sl eee 


— STheughts 
in Bed 
y Ctlice Faye 


The 


to. ak her at her ease te dh let her take 
my temperature. 

“I can’t understand it,” she _ said. 
“Your temperature is better than it was 
the last time. Are you sure you're all 
right?” 

“Of course,” I told her. “I feel like 
singing with the birds. This place is 
like heaven, a cottage by the lake and 
a three-room house supported a mile up 
in the air by giant balloons.” 

The nurse couldn’t understand imagery 
of this kind, so I had to explain it. 

Now the reason I felt that this siege 
in a hospital was the heavenliest vaca- 
tion I’ve ever had was due to many 
things, but principally because it was 


-getting me away from the killing Holly- 
. wood tempo. 


Living in Het wacd | is the most try- 


ee 


Watching a spider bent on his daily occupation can prove 
boring after a while, Alice Faye decided as she lay in her 
hospital bed. She grew to like the place. 


are 17 cracks in that wall, Faye, so 


there’s no need of counting them any 


more.” 

That was comforting, so I started 
looking at the wall for other things. Up 
at the right hand corner, where the 
ceiling meets the wall, a daddy-long-legs 
He did this all 
day long while I lay there entranced, 

wondering when his soap and water 


would run out. 


_ Finally I decided that a person could 
o crazy watching a daddy-long-legs. 
0 1 shifted my attention by wriggling 
“my toes and then I twiddled my thumbs. 
Along about this time the nurse came 


in with four ounces of milk and a bedside 
“4 smile. 


“Do you know what?” I daa ‘Tm 
It’s so 


’ ou were all right a few minutes 

said the nurse. “Do you think 1 
ae 0 call the doctor ?” 

“you do,” a thai grsaoy TH throw a fit 

to. inocu me here 


ing existence anywhere. It’s like being 
on a giant conveyor belt which goes 


’round and ‘round, gathering additional 
speed each day. You fight like the devil 
to hang on and even though you seem 
eminently successful, you know down in 
your heart that some day you’re going 
to be flung off. 

This is the most highly competitive 
little city*’in the world. For every one 
that gets a foothold on top, a hundred 
others are crowding up to take the top 
place. 


Se ] SUPPOSE there are 


a lot of people who can feel happy under 
this form of competition. If there are, 
they don’t live in Hollywood. Most of 
the stars have frayed nerves. They’re 
tired from too long hours spent in 
gruelling work which saps the vitality. 


Life in the film city is a speedy go from . 


6:30 in the morning until at least 11 
at night. _ xa 


- My constitution isn’t the kind that 


can stand this tremendous physical 


- peating. And I doubt whether others 
- can, In a sense the comparatively short 


professional 


life of motion picture 


Before and atter her “hospital vacation, 
managed to take part in a great many important matters 


at Twentieth Century-Fox. 


” Miss Faye has 


You remember “Sing, Baby, 


Sing” and “Poor Little Rich Girl” and “King of Bur- 


a3 


lesque. 


Now she appears in “Stowaway,” with such dis- 


tinguished co-workers as Shirley Temple, Robert Young, 
Eugene Paliette and Helen Westley. 


If the city would slow up. once in a 
while tempers would be improved. 

Most of us try to escape this gruelling 
tempo by occasional trips to resorts 
outside of the city such as Palm Springs. 
But my experience has shown that this 
doesn’t help the situation very much. 

Only a few months ago I decided to 
take a trip to northern California. A 
few days before I had made the state- 
ment that a motion picture player, in 
order to preserve her sense of balance 
and health, had to get out of Hollywood 
at least 10 weeks out of every year. 

I believed that this would help relieve 
the strain, but it didn’t. People recog- 
nized me in villages and I was rushed 
from one place to another—to small 
town parties, to receptions,-to theater 
functions. It was impossible to rest— 
so I came back to Hollywood. 


N OW these two 
weeks in the hospital were a godsend. 
True, I was frightfully sick, with nurses, 
doctors and sad-faced internes and bills. 
After my first experience counting the 
17 cracks in the wall and speculating 
on the life of daddy-long-legs, I enjoyed 
even my greatest discomforts. 

For the first time since I became a 
motion picture actress I learned the 
great therapeutic value of a long and 


satisfying rest. I knew that I was 
destined to stay there for two weeks. 
Nothing short of an earthquake or a 
major fire could cut into that time. And 
it occurred to me, suddenly, that I was 


in the hands of fate for 14 days; that 


nothing I could do during this time 
would alter my affairs. My studio would 
still be standing when I got back and, 
in due course, there would be more 
pictures to make. 

It was a great relief to realize that 


I had no early morning calls, no appoint- 


ments with studio wardrobe geo tiny 
d , 


ee parece is. due ey to this hectic and n 


~ existen 


1G, 0 


“nurse. 
- Just calm yourself. Hrerything, will be ey 


my time, I decided to read. The nurse 
brought me a number of old magazines 
and the first I grabbed was the National 
Geographic. I guess nature must be a 
grander thing than the movies. The 
first story I read told me all about how 
the bees made honey and the second 
dealt with the culture of orchids. 

Pve had hundreds of orchids given to 
me from time to time and I’ve liked 
getting them, because they cost five or 
maybe 25 dollars apiece. I didn’t really 
care for them because they remind me 
of funerals. But since reading of the 
infinite patience taken to make their 
microscopic seeds germinate, I’m going 
to accept them with real gratitude from 
now on. 

I traveled from orchids to light 
romances in the current magazines and 
from that reading to gory melodramas 
in the pulps. 

I read everything from refined ways 
of committing murders to a medical 
survey on goitres, which is some reading, 
believe me. Well, to get back to the 
subject of this article. I enjoyed every 
minute of that 14 days suspension of 
time. 


‘Tee rest it gave me 


cleared up my physical aches. It gave 
me a new and more practical point of 
view and a new tolerance. 


“Faye,” I told myself, “‘you’ve taken 
yourself too seriously. Calm down, lady, 
and take things as they come, the good 
and the bad. And whatever comes, 
accept it. If it’s bad, just smile, and if 
it’s good, just thank someone. Don’t 
brood, don’t hurry and keep on laughing.” 

Well, this may sound sappy to some 
of you. But I’m only trying to put 
down an experience as it came to me. 
I had to go to a hospital to enjoy the 
finest vacation I’ve ever had. 


*, 


“You're getting too excited. 
at pant in a few days.’ 


“That’s all right, dearie,” soothed tlie © 


Poe 4 * sae Riaaiaas SON 


66 
OW lucky you 
are to be blessed 


with such a beautiful voice.” Day after 
day this faint praise assails me—in my 
social life, in my fan mail, at the studios. 

Actually, it’s a high compliment, but 
1 have always resented it for two rea- 
sons: first, “blessed” implies a gift, and 
does not take into consideration the 
long, weary hours of training which I 
have gone through since earliest child- 
hood; \second, it is always my voice 
that is mentioned, never my acting nor 
dramatic technique. 

The story of my training begins at 
Fort Dodge, Ia., when I was very young. 
Each of the five children in the family 
was asked to choose some sort of train- 
ing: I chose voice. After schoo’ I 
used to descend to the family basement 
and do my voice exercises along-side of 
the furnace. 

The noises 1 made were not pretty 
ones at first, and it was understood that 
mother’s tea guests were not to have 
their conversations interrupted by my 
first attempts at singing. 

Often, I looked longingly out of the 
basement window at the other children 
at play, but I knew there would be time 
after I had done my work. So I turned 
pack to my exercise books and closed 
my mind to the hide-and-seek game in 
progress just outside. 


(ee does not mean, 


however, that I was denied all leisure. 
Not by any means. The whole family 
used to indulge in amateur theatricals, 
which were my favorite form of recrea- 
tion. Even in those days I felt the lure 
ef the theater and loved to dress up and 
pretend I was another Bernhardt. I 
was absolutely in my glory portraying 
Juliet as set forth in Lamb’s “‘Tales from 
Shakespeare.” 

But, at the same time, my voice train- 


Vd 


ing was really rigorous. I was not 
allowed to play games that required 
shouting, dared not use pepper, and to 
this day do not smoke. It was a good 
voice, but it had to be carefully culti- 
vated and guarded against strain. 


The first time I was actually conscious 
of my voice was in my early days of 
training when my mother was trying to 
teach me “Grandpapa’s Spectacles Can- 
not Be Found.” We were doing the 
dishes, because our Delia had “de 
misuhry in huh back” and mother had 
the poem written on a slip of paper 
which was pinned over the sink. 

I was standing on a chair, wiping the 
fragile china cups, and grandmother, 
who was standing near, was_ torn 
between pride at my memory and terror 
at the way I handled the china. 

Finally, she turned to mother .and 
said: ‘Do you know, Olive, I have 
always thought you had the loveliest 
voice a woman was ever blessed with, 
but I have a feeling that your blue-eyec 
daughter is going to surpass you.” 


Iw grade school, when 


it came time for an interstate contest, 
I was given the Arena Scene from ‘Quo 
Vadis’”—which was far beyond my 
tender years. I remember that I thought 
it was very silly, and my father told me 
that I was right. And that I should be 
cursed for the rest of my days if I 
became voice conscious. That means 
more to me now than it did then, I am 
sure. . 

Later on, in high school, I was chosen 
for the debating teams from my fresh- 
man years on, and I shall never forget 
when I overheard our coach telling the 
boys on my team: “We want you to be 
logical and forceful, but, no matter what 
you are, that Blaine girl’s voice will 
bring home the bacon.” 

I was so crushed that I resigned right 
then and went home weeping my heart 
out. Again my voice was being consid- 
ered above everything else. I had wanted 
to win because we had logical argu- 
ments. 

When I entered college and became 


Se ae LL ae 


A Nae, ARAB ANNAN re 


Joan Blaine—Mary Marlin—is heard over NBC. 


a member of the dramatic society, I 
wanted nothing more than to “act.” 
Still, the jinx pursued me. I was chosen 
by Oliver Hinsdell, M-G-M official, who 
was then directing our dramatic group, 
to play the Voice of God in “Everyman.” 
All I did was mount a wabbly ladder, 
far in the wings, and chant the beautiful 
lines. 

A few years later, when I was invited 
to join the Chicago Theater Guild, 1 
was glad, for the first time, to have a 
voice. Basil Sidney was brought from 
New York to do Romeo to my Juhiet, 
and Shakespeare is a real task master 
in the matter of voice. The opening 
season was a real success, but I always 
felt a bit shy and hurt when an en- 
thusiastic admirer would rush up with, 
“Oh, . Miss Blaine, your voice, your 
heavenly voice! What did your mother 
do to train such a voice?” And not 
one word about my acting. 


T gi came the hard 


work with Ralph Dennis of the school of 
speech, with Theodora Irvine and Mme. 
Alberti in New York, and with the 
inspired Mme. Tchekhova, as her only 
American pupil. 
With them, voice 
dropped far into the 
background. It was 
all technique, deft- 
ness in line-reading, 
and voice was mere- 
ly the channel for 
thoughts and ideas 
—very much in the 
background. I was 
delighted. 


I was in my seventh heaven when they 
complimented me on the way I handled 
a scene intellectually and physically. 


M Y first break in 
New York came after playing small parts 


‘for about two seasons. An actress in 


“And So To Bed” was taken very ill and 
had to return to England. The Shuberts 
gave me the part one day and I eame 
for rehearsal the next afternoon with all 
my lines and business, and scared to 
death. 

I was breathless when the stage man- 
ager, director and Mr. Shubert came 
back after that first performance. I 
wanted them to compliment my acting. 
I had tried to do a finished performance 
on such short notice. What did they 
say? “My dear young lady, do you know 
that you have a most remarkable voice? 
We must surely put in another song!” 

My first radio show of importance 
was a sort of hostess part on the Singing 
Strings show. The first magazine story 
on the show was headed by a picture and 
under it—“Joan Blaine’s satiny voice is 
rapidly winning her recognition from 
thousands of radio followers!” 

Today, I open several thousand letters 
from my loyal and splendid radio fol- 
lowers each week—and still I hear the 
praises for “your beautiful voice’ come 
pouring in. 

I have decided to like it—and just 
believe that surely there must be some- 
thing in my work, and the years of 
dogged training behind it, that they 
care for—only the voice that carries 
the words is so filled with the joy of 
what I’m doing that the listeners notice 
it first! 


Fight 


F YOU are a bit puzzled as to 
how film stars can pound and 
pummel each other in cinematic fist 
fights and escape without hurt, take 
a peek with us on the “Slim” set 
at Warners-First National. 
Pat O’Brien, Henry Fonda and 
- several other men sit around a 
poker table in the back room of a 
cheap saloon, suddenly turn the 


game into a free-for-all when Fonda 
discovers one of the players cheat- 
ing. For this shot the camera is 
close up to the actors, so close that 
pulling punches without giving the 
trick away becomes a matter of 
_ studied rehearsal and careful timing. 
Then the camera moves back for 
a long shot, a second one is brought 


into play to catch the fight from an- — 


other angle. Now, however, the 
fellows in the scene at the poker 
table, though they purport to be 
Fonda, O’Brien et alius, are not 
these men at all. Instead they are 
husky, daredevil stunt men who 
look enough like the principals to 
make the long shot credible. — 
“Camera,” calls the director, Ray 
Enright. At this signal, there be- 
gins such a rough and tumble bat- 
tle as would warm the heart of any 
- Trishman. Not only fists but mis- 
siles fly, tables are smashed, chairs 
brought down on luckless heads. It 
is all so real that we who stand 
watching it might well be fooled 
did we not know that the tables and 
‘chairs are “breakaway,” made of 
wood almost as light as paper, part- 
ly sawed apart to split at the right 
‘points. 


Camera Talk 


HE RELATIVELY few visi- 

tors who are lucky enough to 

be admitted to studio sound stages 

see much the significance of which 

-must escape them. Walk on the set 
of “History Is Made at Night,” 

which Walter Wanger is making 

for United Artists, and watch Jean 


- Arthur and Charles Boyer do a 


- scene. 

They stand in front of a steam- 
ship office window, look at a big 
‘ship’s model, plan an ocean trip. 

As they do so, Miss Arthur is to 
the right of the camera, Boyer to 
the left, both in profile. This brings 
Boyer’s right side towards the 
camera, Miss Arthur’s left. 
- Though you might not guess it, 
there is nothing casual, unpremedi- 
tated about this arrangement. The 
~ scene is done that way because it 
brings into the lens the best sides 
of both players’ faces. 


_ “We're lucky,” says Gregg To- 
d, one of Hollywood’s better 
ematographers,’ “that in their 

he best sides don’t happen to 
same sides. When this hap- 


cases of certain especially import- 
ant stars in whose faces one side 
is much better cinematically than 
the other, sets are designed and ac- 
tion worked out with this in mind. 

Stand-ins for stars may not look 
just like them, but must, however, 
have similar facial features, especial- 
ly noses. This, explains Toland, be- 
cause the key-light is on the nose 
and difference in length would 
change the shadows over the mouth 
and chin. 


Saga 


URNING the Hollywood clock 

back almost 10 years, we find 
producers busy on the old Western 
Avenue lot of Fox Films preparing 
a silent photoplay that is to bring 
together two obscure players in the 
leading roles. The picture is called 
“Seventh Heaven,” from a stage 
play of the day. One of the princi- 
pal players is a former usherette in 
a San Francisco movie house,’ just 
past 20 years, being taken out of 
Westerns to do her role. Her name 
is Janet Gaynor. 

The other is a youth of 25, son 
of a Massachusetts theater owner, 
who has been struggling along in 
bit parts, unrecognized, unsung. His 
name is Charles Farrell. 

The picture is produced, released, 
acclaimed. Overnight Gaynor and 
Farrell become star names in the 
cinema to blaze forth in electric 
lights. Together they go on to new 


Pu 


successes, are the outstanding star- 
team of their time. 
Then silent films pass. In the 
new talking medium, Janet Gaynor 
pushes steadily ahead, becomes. for 
a time biggest boxoffice personal- 
ity. Charles Farrell slips backward, 
is no longer a ranking screen name, 
finally seeks to recoup his film for- 
tune in England... 
Meanwhile a little French girl 
and a Princeton boy arrive in Holly- 
wood. When “Seventh. Heaven” 
was made early in 1927 they were 
mere children, now they already 
have established themselves as film 
figures with promising futures. The 
little French girl is Simone Simon, 
the Princeton boy, James Stewart. 
Today, if you will crawl under the 
canvas flap of a dank and chilly im- 
provised set on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox studio lot in Beverly Hills, 
you will find these two adding a 
new chapter to the filmic history of 
“Seventh Heaven.” - 
For the classic silent film of 10 
years ago has been brought out, 
dusted off, rewritten with dialog 
adapted to the talking picture, put 
into production again, this time 
with Simone and Stewart as the 
stellar figures. Changed here and 
there from the original screen story, 
the new version will, like the old, 
not fail to emphasize the spiritual 


quality of faith. 
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On theLOts with the Candid 


Color Report 


ANET GAYNOR is the first red- 
headed star to appear in a three- 


color film play. Too, the play, “A 
Star Is Born” (Selznick Interna- 
tional), is the first to have a color 
treatment determined by the hue of 
an actress’ tresses. Every scene and 
sequence in which she appears, ex- 
plains Lansing C. Holden, color 
director, is designed with consider- 
ation for Miss Gaynor’s burnished- 
copper locks. 

“In Technicolor,” adds Holden, 
“she’s a new Gaynor. The color- 
film gives her added warmth and 
vitality, improving her markedly as 
a screen personality.” 

Miss Gaynor herself is highly 
pleased with the way she registers 
in “A Star Is Born,” grateful to the 
color-camera for imparting to her 
shadow-screen self not only in- 
creased warmth but a certain degree 
of sophistication. 

Because of Gaynor’s red_ hair, 
Holden explains, backgrounds and 
costumes must be chosen with much 
care, lest they conflict in tone. Like- 
wise, Miss Gaynor’s costumes must 
harmonize with her tresses. | 

Fredric March, co-starred with 
Miss Gaynor, also is making his 
color-film debut and has an added 
realistic quality in the new medium. 

“A Star Is Born,” Holden feels, 
is the stiffest test yet made of the 
three-color process. Dealing with 
Hollywood of today, it is the first 
tri-tint feature with a wholly mod- 
ern story, the first to depart from 
the period and the costume play. 
In adding color to this everyday 
kind of story, Holden finds himself 
facing new ‘problems. . 

“In ‘The Garden of Allah’ on 
which I last worked as color direc- 
tor,” he explains, “if we felt the 
need of more color at a certain spot 
we could shove in an Arab in a 
bright burnoose. But you can’t do 
that sort of thing with modern 
dress.” 

Much more honest flesh tones in 
“The Garden of Allah,” Holden 
adds, results from improved makeup 
and lighting, better printing in 
Technicolor laboratories. 

“Today our actors wear little 
makeup, only a touch of lipstick, no 
heavily accented brows and lashes. 
We have got away from that red 
look in the faces.” 


Temple News 


HIRLEY TEMPLE did her 

first feature picture, “Stand Up 
and Cheer,” in the first quarter of 
1934, and since has made an even 
dozen others, including “Stow- 
away,” ready for release. In none 
of these has the story been based 
on so notable a one as Kipling’s 
“Wee Willie Winkie,” which she 
will do next. In none has the di- 
rector been quite so eminent as the 


one she will have for the Kipling 


tale. He is John Ford, maker of 
“The Informer,” and other out- 
standing films, Academy trophy- 
winner, whose latest “The Plough 
and the Stars” will soon reach the 
screen, 


In “Wee Willie Winkie” the 
pivotal character was a boy. In 
the Twentieth Century-Fox adapta- 


tion, not yet finished, it will be 5 


the curly-headed little star playing 
not a boy but a girl. Other changes 
will be made in Kipling’s tale. Just 
what they will be is not finally de- 
termined. 


This much is known—the picture | 


will be a sharp departure from re- 
cent Shirley Temple filmplays, will 
have no dancing (unless plans are 
changed), only one song. 


Candid 


CARCELY longer ago than 
yesterday, cameramen, quest- 


ing shots of screen stars, were wont 
to rush up and ask, “May I have a 
picture, please?” 
striking an attitude, would turn on 
the “prop” smile, the photographer 
would click his shutter. 


Today all that is changed. The 


so-called candid camera makes the 
unexpected, unposed, informal shot 
the order of the hour, makes every 
tree and bush a possible ambush for 
the glamorous star who knows she 
shall have pictures wherever she 
goes. - 
Jeanette MacDonald, leaving 
Metro studios after a day of work 


on “Maytime,” is startled by a flash | 


of light, and registers honest sur- 
prise. Next day the lovely Jeanette 
opens her morning paper to find 
herself, mouth and eyes wide open, 
looking out from Page 3. 

To be sure, if the shot is too un- 
flattering, it may never get into 
print. Hollywood cameramen, aware 
that the stars often make it tough 
for those in their disfavor, usually 
play ball to retain goodwill. More- 
over, the studio publicity depart- 
ment is always watchful of such 
things. 

On the motion picture set, the 
cinematographer may retake a scene 
a dozen or a score of times. The 
Hollywood candid cameraman gets 
no such chance to perfect his work. 
If he snaps Joan Crawford and 
Clark Gable as they run for their 
motor cars, he must get his picture 
in one quick try, or he probably will 
not get it at all. 

Every major Hollywood studio 
has at least one candid cameraman 


on roving assignment. Like the 
newspaper and news-photo picture 
takers, he never knows just where 
he will be next. 


He snaps them at midnight at an 
airport, at dawn in a railroad sta- 
tion. He snaps them as they eat, 
comb their locks, buy a newspaper 
or a theater ticket, dance in a night 
spot, watch a prize fight. His 
ubiquity is the subject of a classic 
Hollywood tale of the film star who 
on his wedding night throws a pil- 
low under his bed. 


_ “What,” asks his puzzled bride, 
“is that for?” Pa 
“That,” replies the star, using the ; 
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Resolve: 


The beauty reporter on the Hollywood front 


helps you with your resolutions-making, now 
that your Christmas shopping list is history. 


By Grace Grandville 


H ERE is a New Year 
in which to grow 


beautiful. Let’s look at it that way and 


refuse to be troubled by the obvious fact 
that whether we like it or not we also 
wil) have to grow older. Off with the 
old and on with the new. There’s work 
to be done. 

By the calendar it is time to take a 


new lease on life, time to grasp it firmly 
in our well-manicured hands and make 
it more nearly what we want it to be. 
We’ve another chance now at all the 
things we meant to do and didn’t this 


past year. Let’s begin again. 
What do you know about that! We’re 
going sentimental on you. It’s the 


thought of the grand opportunity offered 
by a fresh, clean page, 365 days by 12 
months long, that gets me. I can’t re- 
sist serving up a nice dish of New Year 
beauty resolutions. 


Any others which seém to be called 
for in your particular case can be added 
at .he end. Then affix your signature 
just to make the document legal and 
binding—you ought to be ashamed if 
you break your word: 


Resoivep that, 
knowing the -flesh is. weak, I hereby 


make a solemn covenant with myself 
that: 


- 1 will have confidence in my own 
especia] assortment of features and my 
figure and I will do right by them. I 
wil] not let my defects get me down. 
Listen, me, Cleopatra had a most pecu- 
fiar nose, Recamier zommanded protes- 
tations of undying love when she was a 
grandmother. Out in Hollywood there 
are movie stars with the wurld at their 
feet in spite of squint eyes, bad skins, 
false teeth, bow legs and thick ankles. 
But. remember, it is confidence 1 wil) 
have. which is different from blind 
conceit.. 

1 will cream my face EVERY night 
faithfully. Ob, Vl] wash it with soap 
and water, too, but “ll never neglect 
the creaming because I know that the 


oils. in cold cream dissolve makeup bet- | 
ter than soap can and besides my skin 
needs constant lubrication. - - 


I will do this and other things which 
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I consider necessary as part of a nightly 
ritual, without fail. No matter how 
late it is when I get home or how tired 
my gadding about has made me, [ll 
take proper care of my looks before I'll 


dare to sleep. (Stop groaning, dope. 
You want to keep your looks, don’t 
you?) 

| WILL stand up 
straight. I will carry my head high. I 


don’t fancy double chins and I’ve noth- 
ing to *e ashamed of that I should duck 
my head apologetically or hang’ it for- 
ward like a turtle. Ill hold_my chest 
up proudly. The new clothes require 
busts. Knowing that my tummy won’t 
stay flat unless I hold it in, no matter 


how many bend-overs I do or how fran- 
tically I kick my heels over my head, lL 
will consciously hold it in—sitting, walk- 
ing, standing. 

I will take some exercise every day. 
If I don’t do regular setting up exer- 
cises, I'l] indulge in some sport, romp 
up and down stairs or walk. Walking 
is the most beautifying way to get from 
one place to another. 

I will brush my hair 100 strokes every 
day. 

I will study hair styles carefully. 1 
won’t be content to go on doing mine 
the same old way forever just because 
it is an effort to find a becoming new 
style. Heaven knows I’ve been told 
often enough to be sure that nothing 


changes the appearance so much as a- 


different hairdress. 


I WILL. study colors 


in powder, rouge and lipstick carefully. 


Nor will I forget the magic that can be 
brought by the right shade of eye- 
shadow. So help me, Ill never again 
let the tone of any makeup I use fight 
with and defeat the tones of my skin, 
eyes and hair. Thesé were given me by 
Mother Nature, who is much wiser in 
such matters than I can hope to be. 
That goes for thé colors I choose for 
my clothes. All these shall be made to 
harmonize. I won’t let them scream at 
each other. I'll be subtle and clever 
about the whole color question. 


It will put on my lipsti 


it flags down the 


ersby to my mouth. There must be no 
ragged edges, no unsightly overfiow on 
my teeth. Every time I rouge my 
mouth Ill wipe off the surplus which 
otherwise would flame with too great 
abandon and. make kissing a messy 
business. 


I will not renew my makeup in public. 
Neither will I force the more depressing 
details of my toilette on my family nor 
my friends. Let me have sense enough 
to realize that there are certain rites 
best performed in solitude. 

I will take off the soiled layer under- 
neath before I put on fresh makeup. 
Never, never will I put one on top of 
the other. I realize that it cannot be 
done skillfully and that to persist in it, 
anyway, is nothing less than disastrous 
to the skin. I won’t even re-powder 
the end of my nose without first wiping 
it clean of what was already there. 

I will eat sensibly, neither starving 
myself nor gorging.- I will beware of 
diet fads which eliminate from my 
menus any article necessary to my 
health. I probably was never meant to 
have a waistline like Ginger Rogers, 
anyway. However, I will discipline my- 
self about pastries and breadstuffs, 1 
will remember it is safer to cut down 
on starches than anything else and also 
more effective. For my skin’s sake I 
will drink water by the quart, fruit 


juice by the pint and milk within rea- 
gece Put I will not'talk about iy ‘diet, 


Virginia Reid, 

M-G-M piayer in 
“Maytime,’ looks 
- ahead, 


{ promise not to forget it is 
boring to everybody else and 
that no woman can afford to 
be a bore. There just isn’t 
that much beauty to be had, 


| WILL not frown. 


It would be so awful as a 
permanent expression and it 
doesn’t take long to get that 
way. I won’t let the things 
that irritate me send my voice screech- 
ing up to there, either. Even when 
everything goes haywire al) at once I'l) 
try to remember that a smooth brow 
and a low,. controlled voice are two of 
the loveliest assets any woman can have. 

I wili pay attention to the little 
things. I won’t let cracked and chipping 
polish or frayed cuticle spoil my nails. 
I'll get a haircut the minute I need one. 
I'll] keep stray hairs from spoiling the 
arch of my eyebrows or gathering in a 
faint mustache on my upper lip. Ill 
remember that chiffon stockings can be 
seen through and keep the stubble off 
my legs. I'll rub cold cream into my 
elbows. I'll use a deodorant with clock- 
like regularity. I’) sit down with more 
discretion now that short skirts are 
back. I'll rouge the tips of my ears 
when 1 show them ‘because that will 
add to my glamour. I'll use perfume 
as a gentle companion, not a smoke 
screen. 

I will get enough sleep because I 
know there is no artifice, great or small, 
which can make up for the lack of it. I 
will Jearn to relax. Taut nerves can 
wreck my face and destroy my happi- 
ness, _ . e 

Above all, I will never give up. 
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We is Robert 
Taylor?” asked 


a friend of mine, a friend who, obvi- 
ously, does not live in Hollywood, does 
not read motion picture publications 
and seldom goes to picture theaters. In 
Hollywood that question would be an 
appalling case of lese majesty, some- 
thing hae eatin up to a Berlin police- 
man and asking: “Say, who is thi 
Hitler?” . : og 6 

The fact that the cop probably 
couldn’t give a very enlightening answer 
would make no difference. Thousands 
- of people who cannot get through a day 
without speaking the name of Robert 
Taylor at least once know’ of him only 
that he is the answer to millions of 
maidens’ romantic prayers and to the 
equally fervent though more mundane 
prayers of motion picture exhibitors the 
world over. 

For one thing, Taylor has happened 
so fast that few have had a chance to 
know much about him. For another, 
he has had the shrewdest, most careful 
buildup since Garbo. Bit by bit he 
has been invested with the qualities of 
stardom, qualities that add up to 
giamour and illusion. He has been ex- 
pertly groomed for public inspection, 
so the question “Who is Robert Taylor?” 
is valid. 

Briefly, he is a young man who 
knew what he wanted, had what it 
takes and sold what he had to a studio 
which made the most of what it bought. 


He was to have gone on that trip to 
New York with Bob. 

The other is Redman Doames, a Po- 
mona friend who has now become Tay- 
lor’s stand-in. 


A COMMON ques- 


tion in Hollywood is: “What have fame 
and a lot of money done to Bob Taylor?” 
Obviously they must have @éne some- 
thing: no young man could multiply 
his salary a hundred times in three 
years and become so famous (30,000 
people turned out to look at him at 
the Texas Centennial, a few months 
ago) without being affected somewhat. 
But the fact that he has clung to his 
old friends is a favorable commentary; 
Hollywood is full of stars who don’t re- 
member the people who “knew them 
when.” 


As for money, Taylor appears neither 
niggardly nor prodigal. The fact is, 
until he got a new contract a few weeks 
ago, he didn’t have a lot of money by 
Hollywood standards. And since his 
father, a physician in Beatrice, Neb., 
died three years ago, he has had his 
mother with him. Taylor keeps bach- 
elor house in a rented Beverly Hills 
home and his mother lives nearby. 

Recently Taylor planned to build a 
house on property he had bought in 


Coldwater Canyon, but postponed the 


idea when he discovered that building 
costs had pone up 30 per cent. 
On the other hand, Taylor has ap- 


fe oe years ago 


Spangler Arlington Brugh, the boy who 
was to become Bob Taylor, was a senior 
at Pomona College, a slender, sensitive- 
looking lad with hair a little too long 
and clothes a little too extreme; his 
classmates had nicknamed him The 
Sheik. -He played the ’cello, went in 
for oratory and campus dramatics and 
was becoming conscious that just over 
the hills was a. golden land called 
Hollywood. 

In that year his role in “Journey’s 
End” attracted enough attention from 
studio scouts to get a screen test at 
the Samuel Goldwyn Studios and an 
offer of instruction in the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer stock school. The Goldwyn 
test brought nothing, but he took up 
M-G-M’s offer and started working un- 
der Oliver Hinsdell in the studio “labora- 
tory of acting.” He was started. 

Three years ago Arlington (his mother 
got that name out of a romantic novel) 
Prugh was studying with Hinsdell and 
at a private dramatic school and was 
playing bits in local stage productions. 
Then, on Feb. 6, 1934, he signed a con- 
tract with M-G-M at $35 a. week. 
Shortly thereafter Louis B, Mayer took 
Eruzh under his wing. A secretary in 
Tayer’s office gave him a new name, 
Robert Taylor. 

Mayer gave him a tailor, the town’s 
best Known and most expensive one, 
and instructions to buy a complete 
wardrobe—on Mayer's account. In that 
year Taylor was loaned to Fox for a 
bit in “Handy Andy,” starring Will 
Rogers, and to Universal for a juvenile 
role in ‘“‘There’s Always Tomorrow.” 
At his own studio he appeared in a 
short subject, “Crime Doesn't Pay,” and 
in two or three features. He was on 
his way. 

Two years ago Robert Taylor was 
on the threshold of fame. . While on 
location in Texas with the “West Point 
of the Air’ company, he was called 
back to the studio to make tests for a 
part in “Society Doctor,” That part 


Mr. Taylor is glimpsed in a good many different moods. At 
extreme right, as he played the cello in college. 


By Clarke Wales 


sounded the end of Boy Brush and 
gave the screen a star. Taylor fan mail 
began to pour into the studio and, more 
important, requests from exhibitors for 
more of Taylor. “Times Square Lady,” 
with Virginia Bruce, ‘Broadway Melody 
of 1936” and “Magnificent Obsession” 
completed the star-making process. He 
had arrived. 


In rH past year 


there have been “Small Town Girl” with 
Janet Gaynor, ‘‘Private Number” with 
Loretta Young, “His Brother’s Wife” 
with Barbara Stanwyck, “The Gorgeous 
Hussy” with Joan Crawford and now 
“Camille” with Garbo. Between Feb. 
6, 1934, and November, 1936, when 
shooting ended on “Camille,” Taylor has 
gone from obscurity to the greatest 
fame on the screen, from $35 a week 
to $3,500. 
He is 25 years old. 


These are the surface facts and they 
are amazing even in Hollywood. But 
behind them lies a completely simple 
explanation. Robert Taylor, a small 
town Nebraska boy, has been level- 
headed enough to put his career in the 
hands of experts and to do what they 
have told him to do. There is the 
essential difference between Taylor and 
many another young man who has 
started for stardom but has never ar- 
rived. 


Taylo?' has the manner of a very self- 


assured young man; at times almost 
cocksure. But it does not seem to 
be the manner of conceit. Rather, his 
confidence in himself is a reflection of 


his confidence in the people who have 4 


boy who boasts; 
wohene Rot “our 


says: “I can 
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pace has the 


reputation of being the easiest star to 
handle on the M-G-M lot. He seeks 
advice and takes it. The first evidence 
of conceit in an actor is when the actor 
begins to think he is entirely respon- 
sible for his success’ and_ therefore 
should be allowed to pick his. stories, 
boss the director and tell the publicity 
department. how to do its job. 

In the year since Taylor became a 
star, there have been dozens of at- 
tempts to write stories of his personal 
life. Unfortunately, the trouble with 
these stories is that for considerably 
more than a year he has had no per- 
sonal life. Since “Society Doctor” he 
has made eight pictures. In that time 
he has had just one week to himself. 
He hasn’t had time to go to the dentist. 

He planned, after finishing ‘‘Camille,” 
to go to New York for three weeks; 
even had his train reservations. But 
the studio decided there might be more 
retakes on ‘Camille’ and the dentist 
decided that the glistening Taylor teeth 
needed a lot of attention. So Taylor 
spent his “vacation” in the dentist’s 
chair, with a few days off for shooting 
at San Luis Obispo and resting at 
Palm Springs. 

Taylor has been too busy even to 
make friends. Until recently, when 
Clark Gable interested him in skeet 
shooting, he Saw other actors only in- 
side studio walls. His closest friends 
have been two young men he has 
known as long.as he has been in Cali- 
fornia. ja 

Withsone, Don Milo, he shared a one- 

Si apartment when both of them 

é ambitious kids studying dramatics 
2 bits on local stages. Milo 
became Taylor’s first stand-in and has 
now graduated to bits on the screen. 


parently had no trouble adapting his 
ideas to his income. He drives good 
automobiles. Talking of guns, he de- 
scribed one he had just bought. “Not 
an expensive gun,” he said, “only $100.” 


Mie: has been 


made of romance in the life of young 
Mr. Taylor, both because romance is 
the stock in trade of Hollywood press 
agents and because Taylor is the most 
romantically interesting young man on 
the screen. For a while it was Irene 
Hervey, but she married Allan Jones. 

For several months it has been Bar- 
bara Stanwyck and apparently still is 
at this writing. Recently a New York 
columnist reported that the Stanwyck- 
Taylor romance was “gone with the 
wind,” but they continue to go to pre- 
views together. 


It is always. difficult to know how 
much Hollywood romances mean, but 
it is a fairly safe bet that Robert 
Taylor is pretty fancy-free. Recently I 
had lunch with him at the Hollywood 
Brown Derby (incidentally, he ate ham- 
burger steak and protested that it was 
“too good” for hamburger. “TI like the 
yood old greasy-spoon kind,” he said) 
and he was suffering under the woes 
of house-hunting. 


“T’'ve looked all over town and I don’t 
know what I’m going to do,” he said. 
“I found one place that’s perfect for 
a man, but it. doesn’t look as though 
I would be able to get it. I offered to 
pay two years’ rent in advance and 
still didn’t get anywhere.” 

Young men who are not pretty fancy- 
free do not offer to pay two years’ rent 
on bachelor quarters. 

Taylor is just as much interested in 
feminine company as is any very eli- 
gible young man of his age. 

And there is the current answer to . 
the question: “Who is Robert Taylor?” 
It may not be the answer a year from 
now; a year in Hollywood is a long, 
long time. But I do not think the 
answer will change very much. 
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Shirley Lloyd: 


Rita Johnson: Good fortune ahead, says Lopez. 


Unexpected turn of events is foreseen. 


Bandleader-Numerologist Forecasts Futures 


of Six Bright Hopes 
pre 15 YEARS 


been spending a surprising portion of 
my time in the study of numerology. 
I find it fascinating because, as was 
explained not long ago, it gives me a 
remarkable opportunity to know people 
who would otherwise be strangers to 
me. 

I know myself, too. Which is slight- 
ly more important. My little conceits, 
my probable reactions, my strengths— 
they are as familiar as old friends. And 
I have subsequently been able to treat 
them like old friends, and not like un- 
healthy relations whose existences 
should be hidden even from myself. 

What I am about to write now is a 
yearly custom with me. Though it is 
seldom that I make them public, I at- 
tempt to predict—or at least indicate 
—each December the general trend of 
events that will befall six well known 
persons during the ensuing 12 rmonths. 
Nothing nasty, understand. If I should 
find, in examining the influences over 
the life of a certain person, that death 
or great unhappiness seems to be his 
lot, I forget about it. Say absolutely 
nothing. Nor is it anything specific. 


Not usually, anyway. Only those emo- 
tional combinations that seem to direct 


the personality toward certain events. 
And that’s all. 


of Radio and Screen 


I SHOULD explain 
that I do it for myself and believe in 
the results implicitly. Perhaps, had I 
known the science 20 years ago when, 
as a boy of 17, I left the monastary of 
the Passionate Fathers at Dunkirk, N. 
Y., for a job as pianoplayer in a Brook- 
lyn honkytonk, I would have directed 
my life differently. Or, again, perhaps 
I was guided in my movements at all 
times by something very similar. to it. 
I insist that I am well satisfied with my 
present position in the world. 

Numerology. does not yet entirely 
govern my life. I have found it foretells 
events accurately. At one time, when 
beginning a radio program, I told the 
sponsor that the time was not auspicious 
for the undertaking; and was gloriously 
right (to his disgust) but I have never 
refused to sign a contract because num- 
erology pointed in the other way. 

On the several occasions when I have 
written my predictions they have been 
amazingly accurate. On Dec. 20, 1932, 
a Chicago newspaper printed an inter- 
view with me in which I stated that, 
during 1933, Joan Crawford would find 
her emotional life going through a tre- 
mendous upheaval; that it would be a 
home year for John Gilbert; that it 
might be wise for Greta Garbo “to re- 
tire from public life; and that J 


Harlow would find shadows blotting Soe 
her happiness during the coming 12 | 


Dorothy Lamour: Her big decision will 


come in April, 


trouble in 1933, all right. She divorced 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. John Gilbert’s 
life was: mostly tied up with his home 
when Virginia Bruce, his wife, present- 
ed him with a baby. -Garbo did retire 
—though I doubt that my suggestion 
had anything to do with her decision— 
and made not ‘one picture during 1933. 
Jean Harlow did move through shadows. 
Her husband killed himself and she was 
desperately ill for some time. 


Now THAT 1936 


is drawing to a close.and 1937 presents 
12 months of mystery, I have selected 
six young women as subjects of my 
annual prophesy. I know something 
about all of them and have talked brief- 
ly to four. Whether they prefer to 
take my predictions to heart or whether 
they prefer to laugh them off doesn’t 
matter much. I would suggest that 
they did the former. 

Two of them—Shirley Lloyd and Rita 
Johnson—have numerological forecasts 
for the coming year that, based on. the 
date of their births, are identical. 

Shirley Lloyd, who sings with Ozzie 
Nelson’s orchestra each Sunday night 
over the NBC network, is a youngster 
just 20 years old. She has, by her own 
admission, gotten along ever since she 
left her home town of Pueblo, Colo., by 
pushing ahead no matter what others 
said about her ability. Slightly super- 
stitious, she attaches a lot of signifi- 
cance to an Indian ring presented to 
her by an old chief just before she left 
home. 

Miss Johnson is an actress on both 
NBC and CBS. A luscious blond with 
blue eyes. Rather tall and extremely 
pleasant. Born in Massachusetts, she 
received her early theatrical training 
there in a local stock company with 
Lynne Overman. She has played with 
Margaret Anglin, Florence Reed and 
Leontovich and last fall had an excel- 
lent role in a Theater Guild play. 

They have found 1936 the right kind 
of year for them. Their old contacts 
matured, their old training came for- 
ward and showed itself; and, at the 
e time, they had opportunities to 
» building in new directions. The 


months. Joan Crawford did have a little new, year will be an. unusual one for 


Out of the magt- 
cian’s hat that is 
the new year will 
come success, fail- 
ure—high hopes, 
success and disap- 
pointment—for the 
inhabitants otf the 
entertainment 
world. 


both of them. If they have worked on the 
foundation they had a chance to set these past 
few months, neither of them will be caught 
short by the unexpected changes she is about to 
encounter. If they have not built well, then my 
suggestion is that neither adopt a settled plan 
for her coming activities. In fact, I’d suggest 
that neither take a settled plan no matter how 
carefully she has worked. 


i % HE numerological fore- 


cast for Dorothy Lamour, a radio singer who 
has just completed her first moving picture, 
is vastly different from that of Miss Johnson 
and Miss Lloyd. Technically, she has a code of 
5 for this past year, a code of 6 for next year. 
The code for both Miss Johnson and Miss Lloyd 
is 5 for next year. In other words, they can 
expect much what ‘she has just gone throush. 

Dorothy Lamour, born in Birmingham, Ala., 


Vincent Lopez 
(left), famed or- 
chestra leader heard 
over the Columbia 
network, in this ar- 
ticle announces for 
the first time his 
forecasts of these 
young women's 
futures. 


has had a career that has been a thorough emo- 
tional test. She absolutely avoids conflict—any 
show of fight— thinking that to battle for some- 
thing takes most of the joy out of it. She won a 
beauty contest in New Orleans because she 
wouldn’t object to her high school classmates’ 
attempts to enter her in it. She secured her 
first job on the strength of her beauty alone. 
Even in her singing, she shows this passivity. 

These past 12 months should have been, from 
her numerology reading, months of unrest, of 
change and disappointment. And I believe they 
were. They have made up an experience needed 
to deflate some of the ideas she had about her- 
self, valuable because she can now, in 1937, ful- 
fill the promise of her forecast. She has had 
disappointments—mostly because things that 
looked greatiy s'gnificant proved of little value 
to her. 

In April, Dorothy Lamour will find things dif- 
ferent. She will do one of two things: Marry 


The Lopez Numerology Method 


he COMMON with most numerologists, Vincent Lopez 
believes that all lives run in cycles, these being classi- 

fied by the number of years therein. Lopez determines 

the number of years ina cycle by adding each digit in the. 


number of the month in which the person was born, plus 
the number of the day of the month, plus the aggregate 
ot the digits in the year of birth. 

The first digit in the total represents the number of 
years in the cycle. A person with a seven-year cycle, for 
example, theoretically starts a new venture every seven 


years. 


Simone Simon: Lopez suggests self-discipline. 


Anita Louise: She can let herself go. 


and return home,-or stay with her career 
long enough to run into some of the 
nicest contacts she has yet met. You 
would. imagine that I am giving myself 
a lot of leeway there with two predic- 
tions. They are based on one definite 
point, however. 

Just before April, Miss Lamour will 
meet new people. Those new people will 
present her with her big decision. Shall 
she marry one of them and settle into 
a home, or shall she continue with her 
career? I imagine Miss Lamour can 
pursue no middle course. It appears 
that whichever road she takes will be 
a smooth one. It is only up to her. 
Any difficult relationships she has had 
this past year will be smoothed out. 


Tue PERSON who 


named. Simone Simon was guided by a 
lucky number, for the lovely little 
French actress has, through the phon- 
etic quality of her name, been accorded 
the most consistent radio build-up any 
foreign actress has received in this 
country. I am certain that every radio 
comedian has mentioned her at least 
twice, and there are several who haven’t 
missed a week since her first contract 
was announced. 

She has lived a_ kaleidoscopic life. 
Born in Paris, she was schooled there, 
and in Berlin, Budapest, Turin. She is 
an artist—with her hands as well as 
her eyes and her voice. It was while 
she was lunching on the terrace of a 
Parisian cafe that she was discovered 
by Tourjansky, now one of the leading 
European movie directors. Five years 
ago, that was. Until a year ago, she 
worked hard and endlessly in the films, 
for Adolphe Osso, for Marc Allegret, 
for Tourjansky. All great men. Then 
she came to America. 

That was a year ago, and her com- 
ing here was the beginning of a nine- 
year term of experience and expression. 
At least another six years of supreme 
success are promised by the seed she 
has sown with her work. She has 
reached the peak of this first popularity, 
though; and the year of 1937 indicates 
an interval of composure between the 


progress she has just enjoyed and the 


more mature and successful express 


to be found in.4938, wae a 
There,,isa hitch for Miss, Simone 


é 


Eleanore Whitney: Lopez advises her to save her money. 


Simon, let me add. During an interval 
that will last approximately from the 
publication of this article until October 
of 1937, it is extremely necessary 
that she discipline herself thoroughly. 
Impatience, over-confidence and insist- 
ence upon success should be eschewed; 
contemplation and hesitaney recom- 
mended. October will find the situation 
well under control. 


Tue numerological 
sketch of Anita Louise is an interesting 
one. She has just recently gained recog- 
nition for her work in talking pictures. 
She was born in New York City 20 
years ago come January 9, and her 
first ambition, I understand, was to 
write music. Though I’ve never heard 
any of her compositions for the piano, 
I would like to. They should be most 
admirable. 


Whether Miss Louise was-patient dur- 
ing 1986 or whether she has been most 
impatient, it was a year when she 
should have been most cautious in all 
of her moves. Discipline and experience 
should have been her main motives dur- 
ing the 12 months ending—and I would 
say, in remembering her work in “An- 
thony Adverse” and ‘'The Story of Louis 
Pasteur,” that she has been cautious. 


In 1937, Miss Louise may go to town. 
She will be able to,develop some of her 
ideas for the first time to her satisfac- 
tion. Recognition? There should be 
more of that. And she may be pleased 
to learn that her air of independence, 
which ably worked against the bet- 
ts of tact and diplomacy in 
have a little more freedom 
the coming year. But only be- 


* €ause experience has softened her ex- 
pressions of that independence. 


I WOULD advise 


Eleanore Whitney to save her money 
during 1937. Miss Whitney, whose latest 
picture, I understand, is “College Holi- 
day,’ with Jack Benny, is a dancer. A 
very good one. When she was 10 years 
old, she convinced Bill Robinson of that. 
She must understand that 1936 and 1937 
represent the two years of a nine-year 
cycle in her life. She will see the real- 
ization of her ambition to publicly ex- 
press her talents and personality. She 
should have been able to realize her am- 
bitions for financial success, too. 

Miss Whitney will find that 1937 pre- 
sents further opportunities. She should 
reach a pretty tall pinnacle of public 
expression. 


And that is why I suggest that she 
save her money. She must realize that 
this fairly high pinnacle she will reach 
is a fulfillment of past efforts and not 
an indication of continued progress from 
that point. 

A bit of wise conservation of the 
handsome rewards I trust she is re- 
ceiving. for her talent—will prepare her 
for new activities in the fall of 1937. 
Should she find that an entirely new 
phase of her professional life has opened, 
she should have a tidy reserve to fall 
back on while she accustoms herself to 
the new medium. 


‘Tame they are, 
all six of them. And there I am, on 
record in black and white—and, in some 
places, even color. 

However, you can be sure that, were 
I not very confident of the underlying 
truth of the science that has prompted 
these statements, I would hardly have 
stuck my neck out so awfully far. 


CENTRE 
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Comeback 


* When Alexander Woollcott went off 
© CBS a while back, he told someone he'd 
be darned if he would come back—but 
he’s going to-—and darned quick, too. 


Alexander Woollcott 


Twice a week over the whole Columbia 
network. 


Woollcott’s connections with radio 
have always been a little strange. The 
only person at Columbia he liked enough 
to talk to, apparently, was Don Ball, a 
swell fellow; and it was his dislike for 
f programs in general that kept his friend 
‘ Charlie MacArthur from hearing Helen 
Hayes’ debut in her new program this 
year. Charlie insists on hearing all his 
wife’s shows usually, but this time he 
and Ben Hecht and Woollcott were up in 
New England making a picture adapta- 
tion. And since Woollcott won’t have a 


radio in his home, Charlie had to twiddle - 


his) thumbs the Monday evening the 
Mrs: started work. 
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op ACCOLADE: We've said before— 
ws and we're pleased to say again—that 
our favorite person in radio is a fel- 
low named Guy Lombardo. The reae 
sons, already recorded in these col- 
umns, are three: He’s the most 
agreeable gent in the world; his music 
is distinctly a plea_ant thing; he in- 
variably has a story some place if 
es. you ask him enough questions te dig 
ag it out. 


4 As a matter of fact, when Guy 

makes a change in his band, it’s virtu- 

ally a news break. He’s had the 
same men with him ever since he first 
organized his orchestra. 


We dropped in the other night to 
hear the recording of ex-King Ed- 
ward’s radio talk Guy had made. He 
and his brothers were deeply inter- 
ested in the whole matter inasmuch 
as they were but lately subjects of the 
English King and when he played it 
over, both he and Carmen listened 
almost without breathing te the 
slowly spoken words. 

A little later, we got our story. We 
noticed that two new things have hap- 
- pened to the Royal Canadians. Yep, 

~_ mew instruments in the band—the 
first in several years. 
; The incidents attendant upon the 
instruments are interesting. The first 
is about a piano. There are two of 
them now. Last year, Fred Krietzer, 
Lombardo’s pianist, broke his hand 
and was unable to play. He didn’t 
stay away from rehearsals ad en- 
gagements though but sat immediately 
behind Frank Vengeau, the substitute, 
all the time, turned music, told him 
when to put in flourishes and made 
himself generally useful. 

When Fred’s hand healed, Frank 
went to work for Ray Noble. Last 
summer, while playing in Chicago, Guy 
decided he could use Frank as a regu- 
lar instrumentalist. He sent Frank a 
wire telling him as much and adding 
that he didn’t want to take him away 
from Noble until Noble was through 
with him. 

That very same night he received 
an answer. Noble had given his whole 
band its notice the day before. Frank. 
was mighty free. 

'. The other instrument is even more 

startling. It’s called a melophone, is 
played by Dudley Fosdick, and is half- 

way between a trombone and a trum- 

pet in range. It’s just what th 

Canadians have ‘bee: 

Says. 2-5 eat 


ed 
a 


Pitty 


needing, ‘Guy fs 4 


self because his arrangers kept telling 
him he needed something like it. They 
didn’t know exactly what, though. 
Fosdick was playing a date in New 
York, when Guy, who was in Chicago 
at that time, wired him to fly out and 
take a few bars for the boys. 


Fosdick flew out one morning, let 
the Canadians hear his melophone in 
action, and flew back to New York in 
time for his first appearance on the 
band stand. Two days later, Guy de- 
cided he was fine and wired him to 


come back. 
* ¢ « 


Vacation 


Goodman and Jane Ace, the come- 
dians, are about the only people in radio 
whose private lives approximate at all 
the fictitious life they lead during their 
bros<¢> cts. 

Visitors to the NBC studios in New 
York who ride up in an elevator with 
them invariably get off with a pleased 
smile on their faces, because the Aces 
invariably conduct one of those aimless 
arguments as they enter or leave their 
rehearsal. 


Of course, Jane isn’t dumb as she is 
in the script—but she talks the same 


Jane Ace 


way—and so does Goodman; so when 
they get to arguing what constitutes a 
rest they’re pretty amusing. 


Incidentally, that rest item has pro- 
vided some fine discussions for’ the 
people of the program. Jane has been 
wanting to get away for a couple of 
weeks for two years now, and Goodman 
has been insisting it couldn’t be done. 
Jane won that one. Three weeks ago 
she got Goodman, who writes. the 
scripts, to fix it up so that she could get 
mad at him and go home to mother. 
Then he had to fix it up so that he 
would chase after her. During the 
time they are away (Jane and Good- 
man are really going down South) the 
skits will be handled by the rest of the 
cast. 


Goodman was afraid he was going to 
have to write the scripts during his 
vacation — until he thought of Don 
Johnson, NBC’s Professor Figgsbottle. 
He called Don and Don agreed to take 
care of the Ace’s shows until they got 
back. 

* * * ; 

CONDUCTOR: Phil Baker is ex- 
tremely proud of the new bandleader 
who is taking Hal Kemp’s place on 
the program when Kemp moves over 
to replace Andre Kostelanetz on that 
Friday evening half-hour show. The 
name its Oscar Bradley, and Brad was 
conductor for the late Will Rogers 
during the comedian’s last series. 

“He’s English, like Mrs. Baker and 

Harry McNaughton,” Phil says, “and 

a swell musician.” Then he wags his 

head. “He should be. He’s a de- 
scendant of Johann Sebastian Bach, 

was @ classmate of both Barbarolli 


and Eugene Goosens, and can beat it 
out. ‘ 


_He thinks popular music is\ithie-ar- 


_in the past month: one, 


Heckler 


We went over to the Warner Brothers’ 
projection room the other day with 
Jimmy Melton and watched a screening 
of a picture called “Sing Me a Love 
Song.” Jimmy is the star of the opus. 

He’s quite a guy, especially during a 
preview. There were possibly a half- 
dozen of us sitting in the little room 


watching the picture as it was run off, 
and Melton kept confiding in us the 
difficulties "that had been encountered 
while making some of the scenes. 


Stopped occasionally to laugh at one 
of Hugh Herbert’s bits of business and 
said “Boy” and nudged his wife in the 
ribs every time he saw himself kissing 
Patricia Ellis. But the rest of the 
time he told us the sidelights. 


For instance, at the beginning of the 
picture, which was made in the brilliant 
sunlight, he cried all the time. Had to 
hold his eyes open without squinting, he 
said, so the tears just streamed out of 
them. He and the girl he has a few 
light words with had to have their eyes 
blotted every couple of minutes and he 
was pretty amazed to see that there 
was no evidences of their tears in the 
finished product. Just smiles and 
laughter. 


Another time, he said, Hugh Herbert 
was to look very funny as he stole hats 
from a department store. The trouble 
there was that Hugh kept-looking pretty 
nice in the hats and not at all funny. 
They had to try about 20 before they 
got the two that make the audience 
laugh. 


Funniest thing that happened in the 
picture, he says, featured Nat Pendle- 
ton, who plays the part of his chauffeur. 


_ During one scene, Pendleton was sup- 


posed to take a coat off a store model. 
He did it all right, but he lifted his eye- 
brows and wrinkled his forehead while 
doing it. The director finally objected 
and Pendleton answered that J#hn Bar- 
rymore always did it, so he could too. 


You haven’t been hearing Melton over 
the radio very regularly, mostly because 
of his pictures. They keep him pretty 
busy. That, we understand, is going to 
be rectified. Although Jimmy will con- 


James Melton 


tinue making his movies, he is also re- 
ported on the verge of signing a con- 
tract with an automobile sponsor. 

ss + @ 


MYSTERY MAN: Little is known 
about Jack Miller, the director who 
has been supplying Kate Smith with 
all that excellent music for all these 
years. Well, here’s something. 

He’s got a twenty-five piece orches- 
tra for her CBS broadcasts now, but 
when he first started out with her— 
which was when she first started in 
radio—his band wasn’t nearly so big. 

At first, Miller was Kate’s accom- 
panist at the piano only. He broke 
himself into the work by boxing, auto 
racing, plumbing, working a wireless 
station for the Navy during the war. - 
* *€ * 


Losses 


Radio, being yet young, hasn’t lost 
many of its finest stars through death. 
However, there were two who died with- 
David Freed- 


. formers worked themsely 
were ready to drop: - — 


manner, _ 


Radiv Reporter... 8! William L Stuate- 


you can thank for the present-day style 
of radio comedy. He perfected it for 
Eddie Cantor—or with Eddie Cantor, 
as you prefer—and has been since those 
days the most consistent of the gag 
writers. Standardized, too. Had a 
whole file of gags he used. 

He was bitter about radio, though. 
Or maybe just bitter. In the last inter- 
view he granted before his death, he 
grew vehement over the ignorance 
shown on some programs. The union 
of show business and big business as ex- 
emplified in broadcasting distressed 
him. It was his contention that -noth- 
ing truly great could ever come of it. 


But he will be missed. Not only be- 
cause he was a fine man, but because 
even those young comedy writers he 
trained will never approximate his suc- 
cess with radio scripts. a 

We only knew Bill Daly by sight and 
by reputation. In appearance, he was 
a thoughtful man, fine-featured, with 
horn-rimmed spectacles and a great 
shock of brown hair that stood up from 
his brow and gave him an_ unpressed 
look. According to those who have 
worked with him, he was an outstand- 
ing musician whose technical brilliance 
was of no importance to himself. That 
was one reason you heard so little about 
him. He had no interest in publicity. 


He had a strange sense of humor 
which. was, according to a man who 
knew him well, largely a defense thrown 
like a mantle over his own = diffidence. 
Dealing largely in the classics, he made 
a brief foray several years ago into the 
dance field—and quit abruptly when his 
attractive scorings of popular music be- 
gan te attract the interest and questions 
of many listeners. ; 


They died at approximately the same 
time, these two men. We don’t know 
whether they had ever met, but their 


artistry has. 
zs. s+ # 


MERGER: Listeners on both sides 
of the country can hope to benefit a 
lot by the merger of MBS and the - 
Don Lee Network on Dec. 29. The 
most important fare for us who are 
in the East will be the new dance 
bands, the array of rhythm. Other 
items you can look forward to are 
the talents of Conrad Nagel, the Ritz 
Brothers and Alice Faye because of 
a deal the Don Lee web has with 
Twentieth Century-Fox, 

se 6 


Goodby 


Fred Waring is leaving radio — fot 
some time, he says—at the conclusion of 
his present series. And that meang 
that 1937 will find one of the greatest 
potential radio troupes touring the 
country without benefit of a microphone. 


Perhaps we use the word “potential” 
incorrectly there. Perhaps not. Just 
the same, Waring’s programs have 
sounded dull these past* six months. 
Rather like a party that is running on 
long after everyone has decided they 
would prefer to be home. 

In spite of the fact that Fred’s shows 
were among the most popular on the 
air two years ago, he never did succeed 
in transferring to radio that atmosphere 
of lighthearted nonsense he gets into 
personal appearances. One reason may 


have been that both he and his per- 


Fred Waring 


It is to be hoped that, when the War- aula 
ings do return, they do it in a grand 


Lily Pons Foregoes a Home for a Career, 
but Sometimes She Wonders 


} 


By Grace Wilcox 


IFE has woven a 


bright and_ in- 
teresting tapestry especially designed 
for Lily Pons. 

Unlike many lucky persons, she ac- 
cepts it gladly, gratefully, yet despite 
its rich and glowing colors she is not 
above squinting a critical eye at it and 
laughing in its priceless face. 

For gayety and laughter are a part 
of its precious composition and petit 
Pons makes the most of these two in- 
imitable attributes. In other words, the 
world may take her seriously, but she 
must have: her fun. 

It is no wonder her fiance comes 
flying across. the Continent in order to 
be with her over the ~week-end. Most 
of us are serious most of the time, but 
the lovely Lily says she can be serious 
when she is alone, but when she is with 
those she adores, she likes to make 
them happy, to see them laugh. 

As the young diva lives in my favorite 
Hollywood house, I was sorry when Il 
learned she was so busy at the studio 
I would have to see her there. The 
grimy, factory-like atmosphere of the 
sound stage is not a proper background 
for her. Hér home, with its gorgeous 
golden and russet furnishings, its bright 
garden around an onyx swimming pool, 
its tall cypress trees, and the pavilion 
ever which a silken awning swings, is 
a perfect setting for her. 


Wherever she is, however, there is 
present a whimsical, waggish spirit 
which turns an interview into a game of 
follow the hare and come home with the 
hound. While you’re with her, she is so 
utterly fascinating you quite forget what 
you came for and return to your type- 
writer full of bon mots (hers) and with 
an appalling lack of material (yours). 


ig | 

T is the work that 
gets me down,” she confessed frankly, 
as she powdered her nose, before the 
mirror in her portable dressing room. 
“Lily, she must work from early morn- 
ing until too lute at night to do any- 
thing else. It is, as you Americans Say, 
the great pity that there is so much 


time to do so little in, or is it the other 
way around? I never know. The English 
language is still so ‘meexe@ up with 
words—no? Like sentences with too 
many ‘r’s’ or too many ‘h’s’ or too many 


_‘w’s’—isn’t it so?” 


(It’s this sort of thing that weakens 
the resistance of the strongest re- 
porter.) 

“At seex in the morning I begin to 
get ready to work; it is still dark al- 
most and I feel I have just got to my 
bed. Then, maybe when I get to the 
studio, I must sing an aria! But it is 
terrible—terrible—to sing at eight in 
the morning—impossible! Quite;— quite 
impossible! My tongue she sticks to the 
top of my mouth—and I gargle! But 
positively gargle! 

“When I am going to sing at the 
Metropolitan I stay in bed all day and 
am therefore rested when I go on the 
stage, but the ‘peec-tures’ they are not 
so. Production waits for no man and 
when it is time to sing, it is time to 
sing, even if it is as early as the 
chickens. And this thing they call the 
dialog it is so tiresome. On and on with 
involved words that must be clipped 
without a single sound of ‘z’ for ‘th.’ 

“But am I complaining? Not at all. 
I love it. Thees time it is harder and 
more fun. I work with three adorable 
young men! They are priceless!” 

(When I tell you that the “priceless” 
ones are Gene Raymond, Jack Oakie 
and Mischa Auer, you will understand 
what she means.) 


66 
Bor of course I 


like American men—why not?” she 
replied in answer to a question which 
you have already guessed: “‘They are so 
amusing, so healthy, so full of fun and 
they spend so much time with their 
barbers. Their faces shine with clean- 
ness! But shine! Meester Oakie he say: 
‘Nerts to you, Lily,’ and I say with 
snappy come-to, ‘Spinach te you, Mon- 
sieur,’ and neither of us: means any- 
thing. Just nothing at all; that’s what 
makes everything so foolish. 

“Oh, for so long I have admired 
Americans. They know so well where 


they are going and what they will do 


ds 


when they get there. Me—I don’t know; 
I’m not sure; I’m full of leetle doubts. 
If I have a career—can I have a happy 
private life? But no—one can’t have 
everything. It is impossible.” 

She smoothed the voluminous folds of 
her pretty white organza dress, with 
its tight bodice and a corsage of field 
flowers at the throat. 

Back of her pensive smile is a little 
devil of mischief and no matter what 
she says or of how much importance, 
her eyes dance with merriment. 


Se tock a few 


turns around her dressing room, before 
continuing, thoughtfully: 

“On lecation, we stay on a farm, 
where is this cow. It is so pleasant to 
drift and it makes me very anxious to 
just live on my Connecticut farm—just 
live and let the: world go by. At such 
times I want nothing to co with sched- 
ules, concerts, operas, broadcasts, pic- 
tures.”” She looked at me. inquiringly. 

“When a woman has a career, she 
must miss much happiness; a career 
and a private life are not possible at the 
same time, unless one is a writer, per- 
haps. Always I am going somewhere, 
learning parts, new songs, rehearsing, 
preparing for a Metropolitan role. Right 
now I am studying my new opera, ‘Le 
Cog a’Or,’ which I sing this winter at 
the Metropolitan. 

“T have six radio broadcasts scheduled 
as soon as the picture is finished; 1 
must appear in concert at Carnegie Hall 
and in opera in Chicago. Next spring 
and summer I make a South American 
tour; next autumn I return for another 
picture. When do I have time for par- 
ties, to read a book, for a home, for 
dreaming, for a life of my own?” 

Lily Pons sometimes looks. more like 
a little girl who has lost her doll than a 
great prima donna, who has brought 
audiences cheering to their feet, shout- 
ing bravos that rock the. theater. 

“But I am not. complaining,” she 
sighed. “I adore a career; I asked for 
all this and I am very lucky and grate- 
ful. A public which is good to me has 
the right to make demands and to re- 
quire my best from me. But I miss long, 
quiet evenings at home, books, travels, 
peace, etness, a small, congenial 
2 : t perhaps I should 
“that, too. We are all .incon- 
‘We. desire so much, then feel 
ty that we must give up something 


Lily Pons: Her new film, “That Girl from Paris,” 


in order to fulfill that desire. Isn’t it 
so?” 


Sue shook -her head, 
sadly, but the little devils in her eyes 
continued to dance. Whatever she has 
given up has been fun, I’m_ sure, 
whether she acknowledges it or not. 

“In five or six years, I give up my 
life as a career woman and become Lily 
Pons, private citizen. I want to stop 
while I am still at the top; I want to 
give up before my public gives me up. 
Besides, I want to rest and rest and 
rest. 

“Maybe I shall be bored with so 
much rest—who knows? It is possible 
the excitement, the thrill of crowds, the 
adventure of opening nights at the 
opera, the joy of being liked by thou- 
sands of people to whom I may bring a 
little happiness—maybe all these things 
are in my blood; they are heady wine 
and once tasted, the appetite for such 
a flavor grows on one. 

“But if I find I am bored, I can sing 
in a concert or maybe make a picture 
for a change. But so strenuous a life as 
I now live, I shall give up five or six 


years from now. With me it is all or ~ 


nothing. I want no half-way measures. 
Unless I find I am terribly lonely for 
my career, I shall step out of it and 
never leok back.” 


M sons of women 


would change places with Lily Pons like 
a flash, yet she is wondering if all this 
glamour is worth her freedom, worth 
the effort required; worth giving up 
for the simple joys of wifehood and 
motherhood, a home and the security it 
brings. So long as she was struggling 
such doubts never assailed her, 1 am 
sure;. it is the attainment of. her de- 
sires that causes her to wonder as to 
the price she pays. Then, too, with a 
devoted suitor (Andre Kostelanetz) 
dancing attendance, she finds. it diffi- 
cult to make up her mind to marry him, 
until she gives up her career. Will she 
wait five years? Will he? Probably not. 

As she swished away for another 
scene, she beamed brightly and said: 
“So sorry, I must g@9; Jack Oakie, he is 
waiting to play a j@%e on me and that 
subtle Mischa Auer has a new gag up 
his, sleeve; he told me so. Remember 


now, I--am. very happy in my career— 


but it is true, as you Americans say, 
‘You can’t have everything!’ ” 
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Hildegarde in a “ruffly” mood. 


By Isabella Taves 
NEW YORK 


WiLL admit frankly that 
the ethereal mechanics of 


radio have always remained a mystery to me. So the 
other day, when I sat on the sixty-second floor of 
Radio City and watched television raise its head. 1 
was shaken from my boot-tops. 

I sat in a darkened room and watched a small screen 
above the radio set and heard people talking away in 
the Empire State Building. And, what is more amaz- 
ing, saw them! I saw Hildegarde sing and play the 
piano. It was enough to give me a glimpse of what 
is coming before very long, and enough to make me 

ealize that this world is changing with startling 


rapidity. 


Just how widespread the influence of television is 
going to be is Something that nobody can say, right 
now. But one thing is sure—it is going to have a tre- 
mendous influence on fashions in radio. Every gir! 
who gets up to sing or to read a commercial or to cry 
like a baby will have to be dressed as carefully as 
movie stars are now. There will be special makeup 
departments, and special wardrobe women, and prob- 
ably special radio designers. 

I think that it may be a great influence in putting 
American dress designers on top of the world, where 
they should be. Hollywood designers have already 
received recognition from that closed little group of 
topnotch designers in Paris. Once the New York 
designers get their toes into radio—I’m not a sooth- 


Sayer, but I feel fairly safe in predicting that big 
things will happen. 


(>, COURSE, since radio 
has come out into the open and since radio shows 
have become more and more important and have 
played to larger and larger audiences, the radio stars 


are very clothes-conscious. They use stage makeup 
for their appearances and study the dramatic effects 
of their clothes carefully. Many of them design their 
own things. 

Hildegarde, for instance. I keep coming to her, 
for she is one of the most exciting figures in radio 
right now. She was born in America, but she grew to 
her present success in Paris and London. She is one 
of England’s favorite entertainers. She has been the 
spotlight favorite at the Ritz during the most exciting 
occasions in England’s recent history, including the 
Jubilee. And she has been asked back to sing at the 
Ritz during the Coronation next spring. 

She has done considerable television work aboard, so 
it was only natural that she was given the great honor 
of being the singer selected to demonstrate television 
at the press showing. Only natural, I say, because in 
addition to having charm and vitality that travels over 
the air waves to you, she is lovely to look at and 
has exquisite taste in clothes. 


Sue DESIGNS many of 


her own things. And many of the famous designers 
of Paris and London have created clothes especially 
for her. She has a rare faculty of being able to stand 


g 


Simple lines in black for daytime. 


away from herself and decide what are her good 
points and her not-so-good features. She knows that 
she has a lovely body and that her intelligent vitality 
is one of her greatest charms. But when you are 
photographing her, she says to you: “Please don’t put 
my hands into the picture. They’re so bad!” 

As a matter of fact, they aren’t “bad” hands. They 
are strong. competent hands, build to stretch octaves 
on the piano, made to play tirelessly. They are inter- 
esting hands—but they don’t fit into Hildegarde’s 
fashion picture. 

Do I sound as if I had gone overboard for her? 
Well, I have. It is a rare treat to find anybody who 
combines so much charm and so much intelligence. 
But how does she fee! about fashions? 

Well, first of all, she thinks that beautiful lines and 
color are more important than amusing doo-dads. She 
has literally dozens of evening dresses, not all ot 
them new, but all of them “good” because they had 
in the beginning those fine qualities of line and color. 
I squeezed into the little dressing room at NBC beside 
her to look at some of them. 


Tuer was a black cello- 
phane dress, a sparkling sheath. There was a cream 
satin and brown chiffon dress designed for Hildegarde 
by the great French Patou. There is a Parlor Pink 
crepe with tiers and tiers of ruffles spreading out pbe- 
hind Hildegarde likéya,peacock’s tail—with a belt ot 
violet flowers the ac ent on a dramatically simple 
dress. Margot Bywaters in 
IX’s. protegees.) And 


Patou’s special design for Hildegarde. 


there was the black satin Hildegarde designed 
herself. 

“IT saw Joan Crawford in a picture,” she said 
excitedly, with just the faintest crispness in her 
voice, “and she had a dress with one shoulder exposed. 
It made me think—made me realize how becoming that 
might be. So I designed this dress.” 

It was grand. One shoulder draped, the other bare. 
Fitted exquisitely and a slash in the skirt to expose 
the excellent Hildegarde leg. (She never wears any 
stockings with evening clothes, incidentally; and she 
has a special rubber girdle without garters to wear 
in the evening. The girdle is all the underclothes that 
she wears under these evening dresses. If the dress is 
sheer, she has a slip made into it.) 

With this black satin she wears a rhinestone. belt 


and an Alice-in-Wonderland bandeau in her hair of jet 
and rhinestones. 


Heveiion has two pet 
ideas—bandeaus and crazy hats. She likes fabrics 
with gleam and glitter, cellophane or satin. She 
doesn’t wear brilliant nail polish, and doesn’t like it 
much on other people. She wears tortoise shel) ban- 
deaus in her hair by day and brilliants by night. Her 
blond hair isn’t regularly waved nor curled. put 
stands out in a fluffy halo arounu her head. 

She loves simple tweeds by day and intricately cut 
dresses of the Molyneux type that never look “dated” 
or fussy. She is genuine, but not ingenuous. She 
seems always natural and Spontaneous because she is 
naturally a beautifully poised and intelligent person. 
She looks always as if she were perfectly unconscious 
of the charm of herself and the perfection of her 
clothes. And I think she really is—because her tove- 
liness isn’t quite an accident and because she wouldn’t 
leave her own mirror until she was satisfied that ter 
clothes were right. 

She has something; something pretty special. 1 
have managed to settle her down long enough to pose 
for pictures in several of her dresses. I hope that 
they give you the real picture of her—as a fashion 
figure and as a personality. 

If they don’t, wish for television. When that happy 
day comes along everybody who has any part of Hilde- 
garde stock is sitting pretty. She’s that good. Even 
I, reverting to type as a heartily jealous female, have 


toyadmit it. 


Sit 


M ISCHA AUER 
insinuated his 


long, spare frame through a prop door 
on one of the Hal Roach sets and struck 
an attitude. When Mischa Auer strikes 
an attitude it stays struck. The camera 
ean be stopped right there before he 
speaks a line and you have something. 
He knows how to make much out of 
little, this laconic Russian with the 
heavy-lidded eyes. 


He was doing a scene from “Pick a 
Star,” with Patsy Kelly and Rosina 
Lawrence, and I had picked that mo- 
ment to approach him on the aill- 
engrossing subject, How Is Sudden Suc- 
cess Setting? 

He was dressed to the _ teeth, 
morning coat, wing collar, spats and 
striped trousers, for the rele of a mo- 
tion picture star typically all ham and 
a yard wide. Mischa was quite evi- 
dently enjoying himself. He has ob- 
served so many motion picture stars 
from a small and unimportant vantage 
point that he is full of ideas. 


The last time I had seen him in the 
flesh he was striking attitudes of a 
different sort. Then he was being a 
particularly nasty villain in Elmer Rice’s 
play, “Judgment Day,” and _ stalking 
about the stage of the Pasadena Play- 
house. It was the usual thing for 
Mischa Auer to play villains. He never 
played anything else, when he played 
at all, which, since this is a story de- 
voted to the truth, was not very often. 


Any easting di- 


rector in Hollywood would have snorted 
with disgust at the suggestion that this 
chap might be a comic. With that 
face? Certainly not! Hollywood rarely 
looks beyond faces until forced to. In 
his case the forcing was done as neatly 
as anything seen for a long time when 
“My Man Godfrey” zipped across the 
screen. 

I was thinking about that when Mr. 
Auer wheedled his director into a recess 
with: “Don’t you think the next shot 
should be the lunch shot?” 

“How does it feel to have ‘arrived’ 
on the shoulders of a monkey of your 
own creating?” I was being playful. 

“Oh, that!’’ he laughed a trifle wryly 
and right away I didn’t feel so playful. 
“A party stunt I’ve been guilty of per- 
forming around this town occasionally 
for years. When they asked me to do 
that in the picture I said, ‘Oh, no! 
Not me.’ They insisted and eventually 
eharacter actors do what they are told. 
But I didn’t want to.” 

“Well, your immortal moment in that 
picture was when you draped those 
long arms across the window frame 
and muttered, ‘Money, money, money!’ ” 
I was only repeating what everybody 
else had said about Mischa’s surprising 
comedy performance. 

“And that was out of focus,” he came 
back. “It really was. But it was con- 
sidered such an unimportant scene it 
wasn’t worth another take. Which just 
goes to show—” and he was off on the 
story. 


He ontx got the 


part in the first place because they 
couldn’t find another actor who looked 
foreign, had an: accent and could play 
the piano well enough. In this instance 
piano playing was too important to the 
character for faking. The part was a 
direct result of a bit in “The Princess 
Comes Across,” as it happened. And 
Auer was sorry he had signed for that 
picture and couldn’t get out of it when 
a stage offer came from New York. 
He hadn't been on Broadway for nine 
years. 

Besides, they were going to pay him 
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Who Jumped Over a Davenport and 


Right into the Movie Spotlight 
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$50 more a week than he was 
getting here. Which just goes 


to show—Mr. Auer’ knows 
one’s ship is very apt to sail 
over the Pacific when one has 
been watching the Atlantic 
shores all the time. 

“T like to do comedy roles.” 
He was positive. “I am very 
glad it has come to that. At 
home I am always a clown. 
My wife has laughed a little 
hysterically, for six years, ever 
since we were married. At par- 
ties and elsewhere about town 
in all this time I’ve always 
been gay—never a gloomy 
Russian. I don’t know why it 


In “My Man Godfrey” with Carole Lombard and Alice 
Brady, the film that started him upward. 


never occurred to them I could be funny 
in film.” 

He is rather modest at that. When 
I volunteered that he was a riot in 
“The Gay Desperado,” he-said: 

‘It was. in the cutting. I only used 
two expressions—this and .this.” He 
grinned a sickly grin and-_he pulled his 
face down lugubriously. “They cut first 
to one and then to the other to get 
the laughs. Anybody could have done 
as much as that.” 

And when reminded that even if it 
was only making faces he was still 
pretty good at it, he said he practiced 
as a child. He always wanted to go 
on the stage. 


Born in St. Peters- 
burg in 1905, he lived there until the 
Revolution, except for a brief sojourn 
in Finland. Part of the education of 
every Russian child of his class was 
attendance at the Imperial, ballet and 
the theater. Mischa (which, by the 
way, is the diminutive for -Michae]l— 
Little Michael) started hanging around 
stage doors young. 

He said he is gay and he proves it. 
He said the thing he loves best about 
Americans is that they love so well 
to laugh. Even so, they don’t appre- 


ep. «Et takes a “fonanee 


there is little hope. With that an- 


nouncement the underlying tragic qual- 
ity of his extraordinarily mobile face 
was startling. 

Mischa’s father was killed in the 
Russo-Japanese War. When the first 
Red waves swept over his country, 
Mischa was just 12. Somehow he was 
separated from his mother and roamed 
Siberia with one of those bands of 
homeless children. Eventually reunited, 
he and his mother made an attempt to 
escape the country. After a grim strug- 
gle they reached the British Expedi- 
tionary Force in the south of Russia 
and for a time Mischa actually served 
in the British Army. He was variously 
an interpreter, a relief ambulance driver 
and an apothecary’s assistant. 


He lost his mother as. the result of 
typhus, which she contracted while 
working in a refugee hospital. He was 
then 15 and so stunted by. hardship and 
malnutrition that he stood less than 
five feet tall. Today towering six feet, 
two inches, he has reason to be grateful 
to America. He sold a few jewels she 
had managed to cling to and made 
his way to a friend of hers in Florence, 
Italy. He doesn’t care to talk about 
how he did it. 


e friend in Florence notified the 
er, Leopold Auer, who 


ciate all they_ 
eigner”’ toed6™ 


t. The most precious “was” in New York, and the grandfather 
_hope. In Burope sent passage money: 


PY, 


In character, if you can call it 
that, for Hal Roach’s “Pick a 
Star,” new musical, 


M ISCHA’S first 


stage experience was as a super in one 
of Tyrone Power’s plays. Playing a 
purely incidental old man, he became 
so fascinated with the makeup re- 
guired that he changed it every night, 
growing ever more senile. Thereby he 
forced himself upon Power’s attention 
because in a certain banquet scene 
Power would, glance up at each per- 
formance to find a different old man 
facing him across the table. It aroused 
his curiosity. 

“Established actors were kind to me 
in those days. They taught me will- 
ingly and when my first little chance 
came, principals in the company urged 
me forward as gently as if I had been 
a child learning to walk, which in a 
way. I was. So much for professional 
jealousy,” Auer said. 

“T toured the country with Bertha 
Kallich and I came to Hollywood to 
try my luck in 1927. There was some- 
thing the matter with my luck, though. 
I didn’t get a job in pictures until 1931.” 

How he managed to live through 
those years is still somewhat of a mys- 
tery. His wits had been sharpened by 
early exposure to hardship. There was 
one period when he conducted a dance 
band. He got by with it not because 
of musicianship, but because he did a 
lot of excellent acting with the baton. 

Now the Auer ship of fortune is sail- 
ing serenely. Under contract to Uni- 
versal, he plans to retire with annuities 
at the age of 45. After that he hopes 
to do a play occasionally when he wants 
to and accept a part in a picture: only 
when it especially appeals to him. 


66 
if THE mean- 


time,” he said, “I suppose I am doomed 
to be a ham. They'll never let me play 
straight again. 
Lily Pons recently. Playing with a 
great star so impressed me that I was 
repressed. It annoyed the director and 
finally he sent her home, got me alone 
with a cameraman and said, ‘Now mug!’ 

“I’m to do a part at Universal which 
calls for reading a scene from ‘Hamlet’ 
in a night club. I do the famous solil- 
oquy with a sort of Greek chorus 
perched up in the rafters with Neon 
halos above their heads. For instance, 
I say ‘To be, or not to be? That is 
the question,’ and the colored gentry 
chant, ‘I’se so weary—l’se so blue.’ The 
whole set-up seemed ridiculous enough 
to me so that I thought I could play 
it straight. But after the first test the 
director asked me to do it again and 
ham it. They liked it so much better 
I had to do it yet again and ham it 
even more. 

“That’s what I get for making a 
monkey of myself.” 


I was in a picture with 


By W. E. Hill 
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“She'll be ill, Edwin, if { 
she doesn’t stop!” The § 
hysteria accompanied { 
by sobs and reproaches. [ 
A big flood of tears 
powerfully staged, and 
a girl can get almost | 
anything out of her § 
parents. Even though 
they have to mortgage | 
the old homestead, or 
the co-operative apart- 
ment, which is harder. 


Es. . —— sSe "3 t 
The sick headache. Very effective 
for making a restive youth toe the 
mark. “Look here, son,” dad will 
say, “your mother’s worried sick 
over your going out this evening. 
Better phone and say you can’t make 
it.” Which son does, and then the 
sick headache will vanish. 


7/ om 
Physical violence. This 
girl has a temper. But 
do her justice—it never 
comes. to light as long 
as she has her own 
way. When crossed, she 
thinks nothing of hurl- 
ing a lamp or a bit of 
choice chinaware at 
the crosser. Therefore 
people let her have 
her way. 


i, wey 
The pathetic stuff. | a 
Elderly ladies who find ' 3 


they aré not getting ¢ at Z 
: their desired ends re- § as | oe \ 
sort to this method. pee oT i vd 
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“Nobody cares what & 
happens to a poor old 
lady. Nobody cares 
whether she ever gets & 
taken to the movies 
or not!” 


The sulks: If a husband is the right 
TF tbe dist 6 of be fol eee 
“— enough when playing hurt feelings 
because the wife was selfish and 
wanted her way—he can probably 
have everything as he wishes. A wife 
can stand a grumpy, sulky male . 
around the house just so long. 


Ta eae | 


The sound argument. A girl 
\ who means to have her own 
way can usually win out by 
listening to her husband’s 
reasons showing where she 
is wrong. Then, when he is 
all talked out, she could 
come out with some ir- 
_ felevant statement show- 
ing that she hasn’t got the 
point at all. He will mur- 
t her alone, nine — 


The cheerful sur- 
render. Accom- 
panied by a sad 
little smile, this 
goes big with a 
male escort. Makes 
him feel like a big, 
hulking brute and 
he lets her have 
her own way 
eventually, 
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Reviews of the New Films By Clarke Wales © © 


James Cagney returns to pictures in “Great Guy.” 


‘Great Guy’ 


James Cagney returns to the HolMy- 
wood wars and still swings a tusty 
fist, Recommended. Grand National. 


It may be because the world loves a 
rebel, or it may be that seeing half a 
dozen motion pictures a. week will wear 
anybody down in time. But whatever 
the cause, James Cagney has at last 
made a picture which is downright. en- 
tertaining and which didn’t arouse in 
your correspondent certain primitive 
urges to rend and tear and a deep de- 
sire to throw ripe tomatoes. 

In “Great Guy,” Cagney’s first picture 
since he squeezed through the eye of a 
needle to break his Warner Bros. con- 


tract, he is entertaining, competent and, 
as always, robust: He leaves the im- 
pression that he is acting and doing a 
good job of it, and it is pleasant to have 
him back on the screen. 


“Great Guy,” taken from the Johnny 
Cave short stories in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, recounts the adventures of 
a young acting deputy in a big city De- 
partment of’ Weights and : Measures. 
Honest and pugnacious, he steps on the 
toes of chiselers who grow fat by selling 
four pounds and three ounces of sugar 
in a five-pound sack. When he brings 
charges against a wealthy wholesale 
grocer who is one of the town’s leading 
philanthropists, he runs into a counter 
charge of blackmail and other difficulties 
from which only a screen hero could 
escape. 

But he escapes and, not surprisingly, 
wins back the girl he was about to lose. 

This is admittedly not the sort of 
material of which epics,.are made, but 
it is the stuff needed for a good Cagney 
picture. And it is well handled, by 
Cagney, by the rest of the cast and 
by producer and director.. The picture 
has action, plausible suspense and good 
humor. 


In the role of the girl is Mae Clarke, 
who won enduring fame some years 
ago when Cagney caressed her face with 
a grapefruit. It is Miss Clarke’s first 
major role in some time, and one won- 
ders why. She is at least as lovely and 
able as the mine-run femininity cast op- 
posite male stars since her day. : 


Edward Brophy plays his best role 

of the year as a former pugilist and 
bootlegger who helps dig Cagney out of 
trouble... The most amusing sequence in 
the picture shows a party which Brophy 
gives in a penthouse. James Burke, 
stooging for Cagney and telling some 
wonderful lies, is also funny. 
“The rest of the cast is uniformly 
good—Henry' Kolker as the leading 
citizen and crook; Bernadene Hayes as 
Cagney’s secretary; Robert Gleckler as 
a district political boss; Joseph, Sawyer 
as a hoodlum, and Edward McNamara, 
Edward Gargan, Matty Fain, Mary 
Gordon, Wallis Clark and Douglas 
Wood in smalier roles. ‘ 


In the year since Cagney fought his 
way out of pictures, producers have 
hired innumerable actors “like. Cagney” 
and let them go, groaning, “They may 
be like Cagney, but they ain’t Cagney.” 
Now that Cagney is back, it is impos- 
sible not to observe that the producers 
were right. ae 
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‘Beloved Enemy’ 


A sincerely moving story. distin- 
guished by superb production: and 
fine portrayals. Recommended: Gold- 
wyn-United Artists. pteatet 


With every picture Samuel Goldwyn 
turns out he proves that with intelli- 


- gent and generous production it is well- 


nigh impossible to make bad motion 
pictures. 


In “Beloved Enemy,” starring Brian 
Aherne and Merle Oberon, he has lifted 
the mood of “The Informer” and used 
a story as old as war. And he has 
made a_ sincere, dramatic and. moving 
picture.’ 

The story is of the bloody days in 
Dublin of 1921. A young Irish rebel 
leader meets an aristocratic English girl, 


a. diplomat’s daughter and symbol of . 


Ireland’s hate. Their love is brave but 
inevitably futile. The ending is. what is 
called “tragically beautiful.” 

Into this story had been imjected a 
life and spirit which make it seem fresh 
and moving. And a fine cast gives it 
conviction. 


First mention must go to Brian 
Aherne, who has here the most suit- 
abie role he has played on the sereen. 
He is infinitely charming whether he is 
plotting death and destruction, saving 
a young lady in distress, or looking at 
death with a smile. 

Merle Oberon as the girl is dramatical- 
ly appealing, more so since she adopted 
Goldwyn glamour than in the exotic 
guise in which she first appeared on the 
American screen. 


Henry Stephenson gives a fine charac- 
ter portrayal as her father and Jerome 
Cowan, new to the screen, does an out- 
standing performance as _. Aherne’s 
friend ‘and heutenant. 

Karen. ‘Morley, David Niven and 
Donald Crisp give major performances 
in minor roles and Ra Hould, an Aus- 
tralian. boy; is notable as an Irish lad 
whose father is killed in the rebellion. It 


is a characteristic of Goldwyn’s pic-— 


tures that bits are as well played as 
leads. .Jack Mulhall and Pat. O'Malley, 
two favorites of silent films, appear 
effectively .as..members of the Irish 
council, with ‘Crisp, Granville Bates, P. 
J. Kelty and-Leo McCabe.., 


‘After the Thin Man’ 


Myrna. Loy and William Powell in 
a return. engagement—how crime is 
solved “by. gags. Recommended. 
M-G-Mo 


“after the Thin.Man” proves a num-_ 
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William Powell and Asta return to murders in 
“After the Thin Man.” 


Thin Man” was a good picture; that 
most of its imitators have not been very 
good pictures; that “The Thin Man” is 
still a good picture. 

For in “After the Thin Man” we have 
“The Thin Man” again, changed only 
in details. Other people are murdered, 


to be sure, and in other -places, but 
there is the same detective and the 
same wife, gagging their way through 
a procession of corpses, and even the 
same dog. It is a worthy successor to 
the. original. 

There are, if possible, more gags in 
the new version. 
ously was an effort to put more gags 
into it. ‘This effort slows up the story 
somewhat, but the story doesn’t matter 
much anyway. In other words, it is 
like most of the pictures directed by W. 
S. Van Dyke, who works on the prin- 
ciple that one laugh is worth two epics. 

This time the setting is in San Fran- 
cisco, and the characters are Nick and 
his wife Nora; Nora’s blue-nose fam- 
ily, imeluding a neurotic cousin; the 
cousin’s no-good husband and an ex- 
suitor; various questionable persons and 
policemen. Three people are killed— 
the cousin’s husband, the husband of a 
eafe singer and a janitor. Everybody 
else is suspected of the murders. 


Myrna Loy and William Powell, in the 
leads, are as graciously entertaining as 
they were in “The Thin Man.” James 
Stewart does a nice piece of acting as 
the disappointed suitor .and Elissa 
Landi is decorative and convincing as 
the neurotic girl. Others are Joseph 
Calleia, Jessie Ralph, Alan Marshall, 
Teddy Hart and Sam Levene (two of 
the “Three Men on a Horse’), Dorothy 
McNulty as the cafe singer, a charm- 
ing, double-crossing baggage; William 
Law, George Zucco and Paul Fix. 

‘Miss McNulty sings a couple of. songs 
an@ dances. They didn’t leave .out 
anything. Mapas 


‘Champagne Waltz’ 


Gladys Swarthout and Fred Mac- 
Murray ina musical romance. Ac- 
ceptable. Paramount. 


lam Waltz,” second screen 
of Gladys Swarthout, opera sing- 
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Vienna. 


Fred MacMurray is a young American 
dance orchestra leader whose success 
abroad ruins the business of a waltz 
palace operated by a descendant of 
Johann Strauss: The girl, Elsa Strauss, 
falis in love with the young man with- 
out knowing who he is, falls out when 
she discovers his identity and falls in 
again at the end of the picture while 
the Viennese’ orchestra and the jazz 
band play together an orchestration 
combining the “Blue Danube Waltz’ 
with “Tiger Rag.” And that is some- 
thing to hear and behold. 

In the course of the picture Miss 
Swarthout sings several times, includ- 
ing . “Paradise' in Waltz Time” . and 
“Could I Be in Love,” originals written 
for the picture. MacMurray, upholding 
the side of jazz against the classics, 
sings “When Is a Kiss Not a Kiss.” 


Veloz and Yolanda’s superb dancing 
gives a couple of high spots to the 
picture and there is a beautifully grace- 
ful waltz number by a large LeRoy 
Prinz chorus. 


Jack Oakie, Herman Bing and Ernest 
Cossart provide bright moments of 
comedy and Fritz Leiber appears in a 
fine characterization of the descendant 
of Strauss. Frank Forest, former opera 
singer who made a favorable impres- 
sion in “Big Broadcast of 1937,” plays 
a straight role as the girl’s unsuccessful 
suitor. He does not sing. 


‘> 


Recent pictures which .have been re- 
viewed and recommended in Screen &. 
Radio Weekly are as follows: “Mary of 
Scotland” ,(RKO-Radio); “Swing Time” 
(RKO-Radio; “Wives Never Know” 
(Paramount); “The Devil Its a Sissy” 
(M-G-M); “Dodsworth” (Goldwyn-United 
Artists); “Valiant Is the Word for Car- 
rie? (Paramount); “Libeled Lady” 
(M-G-M); “Three Men on a Horse” (War- 
ner. Brothers); “Charge of the. Light 
Brigade” (Warner Brothers); “Come and 
Get !t” (Goldwyn-United Artists); “A 
Woman - Rebels” (RKO-Radio).;- “Tarzan 
Escapes” (M-G-M); “The: Garden of 
Allah” (Selznick); “Theodora: Goes Wild” 
(Columbia); “Winterset” (RKO-Radio) ; 


“Love on the Run” (M-G-M); “Born to 


Dance” (M-G-M); “Lloyds of London” 
¢Twentieth Century-Fox); “The Plains- 
man” ~(Paramount); “Golddiggers of 
1937” (Warner Bros.). SEN 
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Here we have the familiar Harman-Ising cartoon characters celebrating, In their various ways, the advent 
( of anew year. A little more magic and there appear Carole Lombard, Ginger Rogers, Elizabeth Allan, 
{ Claudette Colbert and Shirley Ti nple, to represent the actors’ contingent, 
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